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I 

It is not easy to give any answer to this question which will 
be sufficiently accurate to be illuminating. It is never a simple 
matter to discern what youth is thinking or feeling, either on 
those matters which it believes to be important to itself or 
those which it is aware we propose or desire it should regard 
assuch. There is always a gulf fixed between middle age and 
youth though for the most part age only dimly comprehends 
it. We who have grown up remember our childhood with 
sufficient and rather sentimental clearness and we have a 
vivid realization alike of the trials, the responsibilities, and 
the privileges of age. But the years of our adolescence tend 
to fade from our memory. Those days of swift transition, 
of continuous experimentation, of unrelated, irresponsible, 
and ephemeral expansions left no enduring marks upon the 
tablets of the mind. For the most part we have so far for- 
gotten their significance that we do not even realize they have 
passed out of our recorded consciousness. 

This largely accounts, I think, for the characteristic impa- 
tience of our self-protective prudence with the gay and careless 
destructiveness of newly awakened life. This is why age 
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has more of jealousy than sympathy for youth and why it is 
more prone to expect adolescence to understand and pay 
tribute to what appear to it the self-evident standards of 
maturity, than to remember the need and difficulty of thinking 
itself back into the morning of life. Few older men can deal 
with youth imaginatively. Hence professor and student 
live side by side in outer decorum and superficial companion- 
ship, but the real springs of action and the scales of value by 
which youth builds its life are often carefully concealed. 

This is particularly true when the discussion deals with 
matters of faith and conduct. The sense of the maladjust- 
ment between an older and a younger generation is strongest 
here. Youth does not understand its own attitude toward 
religion any too well. It is both self-conscious and self- 
exacting and these traits increase the inhibitions induced by 
the sense of the obtuseness and remoteness of older lives. 
Moreover, youth is not unaware that the reasons age brings 
forward in the support of established institutions are often 
more ostensible than real, that it is not so much the intrinsic 
worth of organized religion as it is its by-product of stability, 
comfort, and professional security which endears it to its 
defenders. The Profits of Religion is a grotesquely unfair and 
one-sided book but there is truth in it and just the kind of 
truth that youth can perceive. Youth thinks that age 
demands more of it in the way of intellectual and moral 
docility than it, itself, is prepared to give. 

In short, a community of young people strives on the whole 
toward higher standards of thought and conduct than does the 
armored and respectable middle age around it. However 
fantastic and perverse some of its contemporary expressions 
may seem, nevertheless it is generally distinguished by ethical 
insight and moral sensitiveness. Youth sometimes fails 
dreadfully but it is more honest with itself regarding its 
failures, realizes their nature more keenly, and takes them 
more seriously than does the older life about it. Hence the 
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spiritual atmosphere of a college or a parish, which offers the 
only medium for the exchange of real thought and emotion, is 
clouded by false values. The young idealists in it are tongue- 
tied and uncertain except when talking a:nong themselves; 
the older formalists are too exacting, especially of other 
people, and too expressive, at least in public. Hence the 
initial suspicion with which youth regards both professional 
advocates and conventional forms of religion; hence the 
voluntary expression of religion among the better under- 
graduates is meager, reticent, not easily analyzed. Quite 
aside from any other reasons there is something inherent in 
the nature of the relationship and the different status of the 
lives composing it in a college community which makes a 
just and accurate common understanding difficult. 

The first thing, then, to remember about such a discussion 
as this is the peril of quick answers. We are hearing a good 
deal at present about the godlessness of modern youth and 
the immorality of the present generation. But easy summa- 
tions of undergraduate attitudes, either by way of censorious 
condemnation or sentimental praise, are all likely to go wide 
of the mark. We should understand youth better if we 
were more confident of it, more critical of ourselves; if we 
approached it with a mixture of disinterested and expectant 
observation and some personal humility. There is some- 
thing truly ironical in the apparent simplicity of academic 
relationships, something almost fatuous in the bland accept- 
ance on the part of older men and women of the mere appear- 
ances in youth of virtue or vice, piety or irreligion. There is 
something, too, profoundly unjust in the easy generalizations, 
the all but absolute judgments by which an established order 
betrays its resentment at the critical scrutiny or frank hostility 
of young life. 

II 

Let us attempt then a dispassionate analysis, from the 

point of view of the churches, of the undergraduate community. 
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We shall discern at once three conventional attitudes toward 
organized religion on the part of college students. They are 
all of them classic; they illustrate, in the realm of the religious 
interests, corresponding reactions having the same character- 
istic emphases and approaches which may be found in the 
economic and social and political life of the time. First: 
there is the natural conformist. He is the boy who is tempera- 
mentally ‘‘good,” who identifies religious faith with external 
moral practices. He issues from average, middle-class Ameri- 
can life, the son of a thrifty, practical, unimaginative house- 
hold. He has had a sober and careful bringing up. He has 
been taught to read the Scriptures, to say his prayers, to 
attend church. There is often a frank and naive strain of 
commercialism in his piety; he has been schooled to remember 
that social disgrace or academic failure, or material ruin, are 
the punishments of irreligion and immorality. He largely 
conceives of religion in the terms of group respectability; 
assumes that the content of the moral law is practically un- 
changing from generation to generation. Wrong and right 
are simple and self-evident; they are mutually exclusive 
territories, separated by clear boundary lines. Faith and 
character are achieved by remaining in the right territory. 
Boys of this group often have substantial sanity, a rather 
shrewd and sensible scale of values. But their imaginative 
deficiencies, their narrow range of desires and interests, 
with the accompanying intolerance and complacency make 
them unlovable and relatively negligible figures among their 
peers. This group has sent many recruits into the ministry 
in the past. Some of them have become saints and have 
deepened and enriched the life of the profession. But on 
the whole they have not strengthened it. They have not had 
enough creative ability to be great preachers. They have 
approached the ministry with a too simple notion of its duties; 
it has been strangely mechanicalized in their minds. It has 
appeared to consist of preaching pleasantly an accepted mes- 
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sage furnished ready to their hands, of making routine calls, 
of gently perpetuating existing organizations—even if with 
a slowly diminishing momentum! Instinctively they have 
expected the institution to carry them; the office to make the 
man, not the man the office. It was such innocuous, if com- 
placent conformity which the late William E. Godkin had in 
mind, when, referring to a distinguished foreign university, 
he observed that it was an ideal place for those youth who 
were chiefly interested ‘‘in lawn tennis, gardening, and true 
religion.” 

The numbers of these men, however, are diminishing in the 
college just as middle-class religion, with its passion for 
respectability and its identification of faith with conventional 
conduct is, in proportion to the growth of the population, 
everywhere diminishing as well. 

Second: there is the group of the young institutionalists. 
They are a more characteristic product of our present society 
and therefore more significant to our discussion. They 
come from a richer and wider environment, are more developed 
personalities, than their conforming comrades. They do 
not share in the moral naiveté of the first class; sometimes 
they do not share its moral scruples either. The boys of this 
group identify religion with a half-romantic, half-mystical 
allegiance to impressive and picturesque institutions. They 
link up this allegiance in their minds with subscription to 
creed, a sort of class allegiance to the formulae promulgated 
by an imperial and established organization. There are 
certain classic statements of the Christian faith, They move 
the imagination, both subdue and elevate the minds of sensi- 
tive and reflective youth, partly by their aesthetic and mystical 
appeal, partly by the very prestige of their antiquity. They 
are the confessions of faith of a splendid and imperial standing 
order. They appeal to the best in the aristocratic impulse, 
its sense of the continuity of life, its perception that you must 
not divorce the present from the past, its understanding of 
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the slowly refining, carefully garnered deposit which makes up 
all that is best in human experience. 

These youth are not moved by any terrific moral struggle 
or by the evangelical passion for soul-saving. The prophetic 
note in them is absent. They are Churchmen; social and 
religious Conservatives. Sometimes when they grow older 
they, iike John Neville Figgis, carry side by side with medieval 
forms of religion quite radical views in political economy and 
social science. But essentially religion is to them a perpetua- 
tion of an established and authoritative order. 

When these men enter the ministry, they become not so 
much the shepherds of sheep as spiritual governors of parishes. 
The worid regards with something of reluctant admiration, 
something more of covert hostility and distrust, their amalgam 
of the urbane manners and self-assurance of this world, with 
the offices of priest and preacher. Boys whose religious 
instinct expresses itself in these ways are increasing among 
us and they are turning naturally to the Roman and Anglican 
communions. The main current of our age flows steadily and 
relentlessly against the institutionalist and his type of religion. 
But there are many cross-currents in any generation and a new 
exaltation of institutional religion is one of them which is 
discernible at this moment. As the American home becomes 
more and more sophisticated and society becomes older, 
more highly developed and rigid in its customs, allegiance to 
all established institutions grows among us. It represents 
the determined effort of a relatively completed and well 
adjusted social order to defend itself, its achievements no 
less than its privileges, from the crudeness and destructiveness 
of the new forces now struggling upward in society. Most 
men who have gained anything of permanence hate and 
fear change. They identify the accompaniments of a new 
order, its bohemian living, its flippant and reckless iconoclasm, 
its attacks upon special privilege with the order itself. This, 
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they think, is all there is toit. So they withdraw into the cita- 
del of institutional orthodoxies. 

A fair number of college men who are now entering the 
ministry are of this group. It does not matter much what 
learning they receive in college which seems to vitiate either 
the historic pretensions or the intellectual statements of their 
faith. They have already cast in their lot with the older 
order, they are not inquirers so much as they are partisans. 
They will by no means be a negligible force in the coming 
generation. By no perceivable possibility can they become the 
leaders of the age into which we are now advancing. But they 
will skilfully and resolutely oppose it; they are far more formi- 
dable opponents than their simpler brethren of the first group, 
and they will have considerable influence. 

Third: there is the young humanitarian. He is a common 
and obvious type of undergraduate, more in evidence a decade 
ago than now, the boy who expresses his religion through its 
substitutes, who meets his spiritual problem by evading it. 
He puts effects in the place of causes; practical efficiency 
takes the place of spiritual insight. The ardent if superficial 
humanism of recent years has produced the youth who identi- 
fies religion with social reform, piety with organized benevo- 
lence, and spiritual leadership with administrative efficiency. 
To work is to pray, social service is character, a rarefied 
amiabiiity is faith. 

Such a lad is a past master at planning a missionary cam- 
paign, engineering a student conference, and ‘‘promoting” a 
Bible class. He knows how to “swing it right.” He sees 
nothing incongruous in organizing a risqué undergraduate 
vaudeville show to raise money for the support of a settlement 
house. He will be found teaching at a down-town mission, or 
acting as scoutmaster for local gamins, or installed as a reli- 
gious work director. He is a wholesome and aggressive 
youth, friendly, rather too approachable, amazingly able and 
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resourceful in practical affairs. He has character, is not imagi- 
native, is terribly at ease in Zion. It is largely from this group 
that the ever-to-be replenished ranks of student Christian 
association secretaries, graduate secretaries, student-volunteer 
leaders, are recruited. 

These men, for the most part, accept the essentials of the 
present order. They do not scrutinize the intellectual and 
emotional sources of our present religious and economic 
structure. They would rather mitigate its abuses than reform 
its principles. They are natural if unconscious pragmatists. 
Their passion is for action; they want always to be “doing 
things.” The goal of social service, which is ever before their 
eyes and their passion for “‘results” makes them superficial 
leaders. They take refuge from the difficulties of thought in 
the opportunities of action. 

A few of these men, not many, go into the ministry. Gen- 
erally speaking, it repels them by its emphasis upon religious 
passion and spiritual insight. Also, they are contemptuous 
of what seem to be the lax business methods and practical 
inefficiency of the average church. They are not so large 
a group in the college as they were before the war, for its 
brutal dislocations shook this type of youth out of his notion 
of salvation by expansion and reformation by machinery. 


III 


Probably all the men of these three groups which we have 
been discussing represent when combined decidedly less than 
half the undergraduate body. The remainder of it, which is 
a substantial majority of the whole number, forms the group 
which is most significant to our purpose. It can be classified 
under two heads. First: there are the modern pagans. A 
large number of contemporary undergraduates are not irreli- 
gious today, they are non-religious. They are neither hostile 
nor contemptuous as regards religion; they are indifferent 
to it, they know nothing about it, they are relatively incapable 
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of experiencing it. There is much truth in the neglected 
Calvinistic doctrines of election and predestination. Prob- 
ably all men cannot be saved; some of them are antecedently 
incapable of salvation. Such boys as I am describing are the 
natural product of the materialism and commercialism which 
represents one-half of the American character of the moment; 
they are neither very much better nor worse than the homes 
from which they issue. But this group of obtuse and unawak- 
ened lads is one of the most significant factors in undergraduate 
life, more characteristic of the immediate problem which con- 
fronts the college and the nation than any one of the other 
groups we have as yet mentioned. ‘The grosser forms of immo- 
rality are not common among them, they are more vulgar than 
vicious, hopelessly secular, but not bad. Their language is 
callously profane and has a sort of a-moral coarseness about it. 
Their literature is principally Snappy Stories, the Saturday 
Evening Post, and the sporting pages of the daily prints. Their 
most natural occupations appear to be striving for some club, 
indulging in college gossip, or indefinite discussion of athletic 
events in which they themselves took no part, and alternating 
between the ‘‘movies” and innumerable dances. 

In short, they are men in whom the aesthetic, intellectual, 
and spiritual interests are almost wholly undeveloped and to 
whom organized religion makes no contribution and for which 
they feel no slightest need. Religion in general would seem 
io have no quid pro quo to offer them. The number of these 
men has very largely increased in the American college. They 
are changing its habits of thought and conduct, its scale of 
values as regards courses, the whole aesthetic and emotional 
level of the group. They undertake their four years of college 
life mostly for social or practical reasons and they leave college 
nearly always for business or for law. 

If organized religion wants to test out how much of a power 
it still is in the college, let it see if it can evangelize this group. 
Success or failure with them would be an actual measure of its 
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vitality, a real snatching of brands from the burning. The 
other groups we have discussed are temperamentally disposed 
toward some sort of acceptance of the churches. This group 
is one of the two for whose salvation the churches specifically 
exist. We should never draw many leaders from its numbers; 
can we recruit the laity from it? It is significant that at 
present this group remains almost wholly untouched either by 
college preaching or by the Y.M.C.A. activities of the under- 
graduate body. 

Finally, there are the intellectual and aesthetic radicals. 
This group probably comprehends by far the largest number 
of valuable men in the college community. It is composed of 
the boys who have both intellectual and emotional equipment 
and along with their brains and their heart, they have the 
accompanying spirit of the adventurer. Such youth are 
natural come-outers. They are possessed of character as well 
as intellect. Their moral code is often not that of their 
elders and they are sometimes rather brutal in their disdain 
of inherited prohibitions. But they have a code of their own, 
they govern their lives, keep their appetites within reasonable 
bounds, respect themselves. They have a passion for intel- 
lectual integrity and for accurate appreciations and judgments. 
They are unsentimental by nature, and dislike, as they dislike 
few other things, the boy who is only temperamentally or 
emotionally religious. They have a disconcerting habit of 
ignoring the considerations of expediency or the sensitiveness 
of their interlocutors when scrutinizing a conviction or analyz- 
ing an institution. 

Now the most significant fact we have yet touched upon is 
that these men also are almost wholly outside the influence of 
organized religion. The first reason for this is either the lack of 
any religious training in their homes or church in their earlier 
youth or, as is more often the case, their having received a 
training which has been both mistaken and inadequate in con- 
tent. Neither Sunday school nor minister ever pointed out 
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to them the difference between scientific and religious truth. 
Scientific truth is the exact agreement of observation and 
judgment with fact. It is an affair of the intellect, it calls for 
mental accuracy, is capable of precise demonstration. Ethical 
truth is the harmonious adjustment of conduct to the moral 
and social constitution of man. Insight into the nature of this 
adjustment is as much, if not more, an affair of the imagination 
than of the mind; the allegiance to ethical truth might be 
called more of a practical than an intellectual experience. 
Moral truth is not capable of mathematical demonstration, 
but only of a gradual and relative verification in experience. 
Religious truth again is the perception of the right relations 
between man and the universe as a whole. Such truth is 
generally presented to mankind in the form of personalities, 
it comes in the guise of personages who by their imaginative 
insight, their spiritual intuitiveness, have worked out or 
grasped an attitude both toward men and God which satisfies 
and interprets the lives and consciences of those who behold 
it. There are speculative, mystical, and aesthetic values in 
religious truth which do not enter into scientific observation 
of fact. The imagination plays a part here which it does not 
play with the natural investigator. 

Now such fundamental distinctions are primary elements 
in religious growth and education. But for the most part 
they are not given by churches or parents. Able youth are 
sent to college believing that the truth of religion stands or 
falls with historical accuracy of the gospel narrative or with 
the correctness of inherited systems of opinion. They have 
been encouraged to identify religious truth either with theo- 
logical beliefs or with faith in some inerrant writings or 
with the concept of an omniscient Christ. When the 
church says that Jesus is the truth, it is talking of truth 
as a form of personality, as a system of relations, and 
of the Lord Jesus as being, by the common consent of human 
experience and observation, all that a man ought to be in 
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these relations. He is truth in its final form, a true person. 
All this, these men have not been taught; they suppose that 
what the church asserts is ‘‘true,”’ is some particular brand of 
theological or ecclesiastical orthodoxy. Thus, their teaching 
before ever they come to college has given them no preparation 
for what they will find there; it not only has been deficient but 
it has been positively false. 

The inevitable of course happens when these boys of 
potential intellectual and aesthetic power are introduced to the 
free intellectual processes and stimulated by the sudden 
expansion of scientific knowledge which come to them as 
undergraduates. They quickly perceive how far the thought 
and feeling and knowledge of their day have outstripped the 
creed and practice of ecclesiastical, as of other contemporary, 
organizations. They perceive that to some real degree the 
churches are outmoded in conduct and reactionary in belief. 
They are aware how far contemporary psychological and social 
science has advanced beyond the consciousness of most 
preachers and how dreadfully it discredits their usual concepts 
regarding nature and human life. They have an acute and 
somewhat exaggerated perception of how discarded is the 
philosophic view of the world which lies behind classic systems 
of theology and they see how inconsistent with the ethics of 
Jesus is both the theory and the practice of our imperialistic 
and ruthlessly competitive society. They are aware that 
consciously or unconsciously the laity support the churches 
quite as much for social and economic as for religious reasons. 
In short, they perceive that their inherited ethical, theological, 
and ecclesiastical orthodoxies will not stand the test of scientific 
investigations and they think these are to be identified with 
religion. Hence, not understanding the nature of religious 
truth they soon lose any sense of the value of it. In the 
beginning, they look with scorn upon the minister as the 
official of an order of ideas which he must know is no longer 
defensible and they regard the church as a drag upon society. 
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Now these are able boys. And before they are through 
their Senior year they have become more or less aware of the 
difference between religion and theology, an art and its science, 
the self-verifying moral and spiritual experience of the Lord 
Jesus and any particular philosophic or practical implications 
with which men have clothed it. They have come to perceive 
the difference between religious and scientific truths. But it is 
then, for the most part, too late to reclaim them, because 
their active lives have already gotten substitutes for the faith 
which they discarded. They are absorbed in intellectual 
pursuits. Just as we are told of Darwin that his early and 
vivid delight in music became entirely atrophied through 
long absorption in purely scientific pursuits so the interest of 
these youths in the distinctively religious expression of their 
ethical and imaginative life has perished. They give them- 
selves to philosophy or economics or political science; they 
are still devoted men but their devotion is to wisdom, they 
worship truth, not the God of truth. They are young men of 
character, but it is respect for themselves and humanity, not 
awe and loyalty in the presence of a holy being, which is alike 
the motive and the sanction of their conduct. Some of them 
give a genuine discipleship to the old classic ideals of beauty 
and of justice. They prefer this to the personalized and too 
often the timid and obscurantist religion of the churches. 

Other men in this group, not possessing as great intellectual 
power or as keen scientific interests, hold aloof from organized 
religion for aesthetic reasons. They are sensitive to the 
various aspects of beauty. Indeed, boys who understand the 
significance and value of the aesthetic world are rapidly on 
the increase in this group. To them the stenciled walls and 
carpeted floors, the anomalous furnishings and frock-coated 
officials, the popular romantic and quite irreligious music of 
the average Protestant sanctuary are both ludicrous and 
repellent. With all the joyous cruelty of youth they pitilessly 
analyze and condemn it. 
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More and more the college is training these abler youth to 
a critical appreciation of the intimate and significant relation- 
ship between sublime ideas and deep emotions and a restrained 
and beautiful, an austere and reverent, expression of them. 
The very age itself, with its immensely increased interest in 
the dramatic and plastic and descriptive arts, tends more and 
more to feed their imaginative life and to make the standards 
of that life more consciously exacting. But our average non- 
liturgical service has not much to offer their critically trained 
perceptions. They find little of beauty or of awe in the Sunday 
morning service. Indeed our church habits are pretty largely 
the transfer into the sanctuary of the hearty conventions of 
middle-class family life. The expressions and attitudes of 
life which are precious to such youth, the subtle and precise 
and mystical ones get small recognition here. They feel 
like uncomfortable outsiders or truculent misfits in the Sunday 
morning congregation. ‘Therefore, partly for reasons of intel- 
lectual integrity and partly for reasons of a genuine and 
aesthetic distaste and partly because organized religion has 
been crowded out by other interests which also feed mind and 
spirit they avoid the Christian church. It does not seem to 
move in their world. They are quite aware that it tries to 
stand for, and once did stand for, real values. They, too, 
think those values are real but that they are no longer within 
its custody. 

It is conceded that very few of the abler men in college 
today, either the students of distinguished intellectual or 
creative capacity, are turning toward the Christian ministry. 
It does not seem to me difficult in the light of what we have 
been saying to understand why. It is not because these men 
are devoid of religious capacity or of ethical loyalties. Quite 
the contrary; they are the men who are going to be the leaders 
of the higher life of their generation. But modern life offers 
many new professions and occupations into which imaginative 
spirits and keen minds may enter. The new engineering pro- 
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fessions, the opportunities of big business, give scope for the 
work of the constructive imagination and the analysis of the 
keen mind, which an earlier and simpler age denied. Political 
and economic reform calls for the highest moral and mental 
qualities. Hence it is not altogether consonant with the 
genius of our day that it should produce such conventionally 
religious spirits as medieval civilization gave birth to. Never- 
theless, the general defection of this group upon the Christian 
ministry and the churches is gravely significant as to the prob- 
able immediate future of organized religion. For if we have 
lost our hold on men of this sort, then, whether or not we 
win the battle at any other point of the line, our real success in 
controlling the thought and feeling of society is problematic 
indeed. If we have lost these men as both laymen and leaders 
in the churches, all other gains are gravely diminished thereby. 

It would not be true, I suppose, of this group, that they 
would say that the ministry is not a “‘man-sized”’ job. They 
began, in the first flush of intellectual activity in their Sopho- 
more year, by saying that, but now they would be quite aware 
that religious and moral leadership of this generation offers a 
herculean task. But they have become indifferent to it 
and are rather of the conviction that the churches are neither 
able nor indeed anxious to really undertake it. There is 
plenty of dormant religious capacity in this group, much 
unexpressed spiritual ability. But it regards the only ministry 
possible for it in this generation, because the only one com- 
patible with clear thinking and fine feeling, as one outside of 
the ecclesiastical institution. This is obviously a half-truth, by 
no means a perfectly just attitude. But then all human con- 
victions are combinations of half-truths; vague hearsay, blank 
prejudice, fond fancy, are component parts of all our thinking 
and feeling. We shall never gain the men of this group by 
railing at them or by pitying ourselves for their unsympa- 
thetic attitude or by denying the large measure of justification 
that lies beneath it. If we ever do win back their allegiance 
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it will be by a generous and frank appreciation of those very 
gifts of intellect and character which have turned them away. 
And we shall make a grave mistake if we suppose that in any 
age of the world keen minds and tempered spirits have been 
shut up to our expression of the higher life. 

My general attitude must be clear from the foregoing 
observations. The attitude of college students toward organ- 
ized religion is very far from what we should like it to be, but 
the trouble is not so much with these young men as with our 
own organization. Able and sensitive youth are naturally 
religious. They are also naturally scrupulous that whatever 
of religion they bring themselves to openly espouse, shall 
be candid in spirit, intelligent in content, beautiful and digni- 
fied in expression. If there is to be again a warm and confident 
alliance between academic and ecclesiastical life and if the 
ablest youths are again to enter the ministry, the churches 
will have to change more than the colleges. In so far as reli- 
gious institutions adapt their interpretations of religious experi- 
ence to the world-view of today, according as they promulgate 
a moral code not formed to meet the problems of a vanished 
and simpler order of society but adapted to the new and urgent 
problems of an urban and industrial civilization, and in so far 
as they can recognize that the beautiful has as much place 
in life as the holy and the good, they will interest and attract 
undergraduate life. There is an infinite pathos in the wistful- 
ness with which many idealistic boys regard the church today 
as an organization hostile to mental freedom, indifferent to 
beauty, and insistent on a procrustean morality; there is 
something deeper than pathos in the indifference and almost 
contempt which exists between so many youth in the coming 
generation and the Christian church. In their heart of 
hearts these boys would like to worship, to believe, to openly 
espouse a holy and a sacrificial life. If that be true, what is 
the reason the church can do so little with them? 
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It was a significant event in the history of thought when 
Locke bore down with renewed vigor on the doctrine that all 
knowledge is of sensory origin. A highly disciplined psychol- 
ogy is hardly possible so long as the intellect can draw its 
wisdom from innate ideas, a priori postulates, and ready- 
made categories and can “‘participate in” the treasure house 
of static absolutes. That there is nothing in the intellect which 
was not first in the senses was a dictum that set free important 
consequences for scientific psychology and for reconstructions 
in philosophy and theology. 

I should propose a restatement of the Lockian slogan, but 
with mindfulness that there are not just “five windows of the 
soul” nor even a mysterious ‘‘sixth sense” but that we have 
at least ten well-defined types of sensory mechanism, each 
busy all the time reporting to us the outside world and condi- 
tioning our response to it. The traditional five could fairly 
well bear the burden placed upon them because of the prevail- 
ing intellectualistic psychology that made the cognitive 
functions too nearly identical with the larger field of mentality. 
Latterly, genetic psychology has shown clearly enough that 
the thought processes are specialized strains and currents in 
the wider, deeper stream of consciousness that has not been 
and perhaps never can be caught up into specific descriptions 
and representations. All the subtle and indefinable processes 
of the mind in so far as they have value in life adjustments are 
conditioned as truly by the special senses as are those belonging 
to cognition. Our statement would then be that there is nothing 
in the mind that was not first in the ten or more senses. 
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In addition to the five senses: sight, hearing, taste, smell, 
touch (pressure), recent psychology fully recognizes several 
others. They are pain, temperature, equilibrium (static), kin- 
aesthetic (muscle), organic. They are all well-defined senses. 
The criterion of a special sense is that it has a specialized 
set of end-organs or receptors for reporting to the organism 
certain kinds of exciting objects and that it is connected 
through the central areas with a particular kind of response. 

Cutaneous pain is not to be confused with touch. The 
warm and cold nerve-endings are different from each other and 
are distinguished from both pain and pressure. The end- 
organ for equilibrium is the semicircular canals, a special sense 
that is not connected with that of hearing whose nerve-endings 
are in the cochlea. Functional psychology has been much 
helped by the differentiation of the kinaesthetic sense whose 
end-organs are found in the striped muscles and especially 
in joints and tendons. Almost revolutionary in psychology is 
the discovery of the organic sense with its myriad of receptors 
in stomach, intestines, diaphragm, lungs, heart, arteries, veins, 
the glands throughout the body, including the sweat-glands, 
whose stimuli are constantly flooding the central mechanism 
and by a marvelously fine set of interactions conditioning the 
inner and outer adjustments of the organism. 

Of the special senses the kinaesthetic and organic are among 
the oldest biologically, are most widespread throughout the 
body, bear the heaviest burdens in the animal economy, and 
perhaps do more work than any of the others in furnishing 
content to the higher mental life. At the same time they have 
been almost completely ignored in psychology. This strange 
neglect has been due to the arrogance of sight and hearing 
whose imagery is spectacular and, being describable, is capable 
of readier introspection and is more convenient as a mechanism 
of discourse. But in spite of their handicaps it is the organic 
and kinaesthetic senses that condition the essential types of 
behavior which make up the body of human endeavor and 
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achievement—war, love-making, the care of children, the 
amassing of wealth, adjustment within the group, and worship. 
It is the restlessness, the innervations, the tensions and re- 
coils, the needs and their possible fulfilment, the hungers and 
their satisfaction, that furnish the incitations to action, and are 
the constant criteria of successful accomplishment. All these 
are under the control of the organic and kinaesthetic senses 
that use sight, hearing, and the others as the servants, tools, 
and instruments. 

It has been customary to classify the senses as, first, the 
“higher” (sight and hearing) and, secondly, to group all the 
others together as the “lower.” The terminology indicates 
the anatomical position of the two favored senses in the body 
and signifies as well that they have an honored réle in mental 
activities. 

I would suggest a reclassification of the senses on the basis 
of the way they handle their materials. Sight has won a high 
place for itself in evolution and in animal economy because of 
its skill in defining its objects, and setting them off in spatial 
relationships to each other. Color, form, extension, distance, 
directions, relation, number—these are the qualities in objects 
it is fond of discovering and using. It has been claimed that it 
can detect 40,000 discriminable qualities. Something of the 
same propensity for definition is found in hearing. It sets 
objects off against one another according to their intensity, 
pitch, and timbre; and conspires with vision in arranging these 
qualities in accordance with their position, relation, and number. 
The kinaesthetic sense, still less adept than sight and hearing 
at definition, nevertheless takes note of units of succession in 
experience and, working along with the others, creates and dis- 
covers a time-scheme with spatial units superimposed upon it. 
Pressure specializes in units of resistance, and in many ways 
aids the other defining senses in formulating a world of discrete 
objects with specific relations. In so far as a receptor dis- 
criminates qualities in objects and perceives their kinships it 
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may be called a defining sense. Since all the senses possess 
this power to a certain degree it is more fitting to speak of 
defining sensory processes. 

Some of the other senses are concerned with the interpre- 
tation of objects and of their qualities immediately without 
defining them or setting them into spatial and temporal orders, 
or relating them in anyway schematically. The objects just 
are. Their qualities are directly regarded as agreeable, 
or indifferent, as desirable or undesirable, or otherwise 
fitted to the well-being of the organism. In so far as a 
receptor reports to consciousness directly or immediately 
qualities of objects together with cues of right response, it may 
be designated an intimate sense. Or again, since all of the 
senses have in greater or less degree this propensity, it is 
better to speak of intimate sensory processes. All the so- 
called lower senses belong predominantly to this class. The 
organic sense is almost purely of the intimate type. Stimu- 
lations and corresponding responses from thirst, satiety, 
breathing, assimilation of food, reproductive needs, glandular 
secretion, circulatory tone, and other functions that involve 
the organic sense-receptors and bulk so large in the day’s life are 
little capable of definition or even of symbolization in speech. 
That foods are too sweet, that condiments are too sour or 
bitter, that flavors are just right, are immediate verities, quite 
undefinable but usually dependable. The warm and cold 
mechanisms report directly, instantaneously, and reliably that 
the room is too hot, too cold, or just right. As an after-thought 
one may seek to fortify the judgment by some measuring stick 
like a thermometer. 

The accompanying diagram indicates the relation of these 
two functions to each other and to the special senses. It is 
evident that the classification cuts across each of the senses 
somewhat artificially. All of them are concerned with de- 
fining their objects and all are capable of acting as intimate 
senses. Vision is clearly at one extreme in the list and the 
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organic sense at the other. The relative length of the line 
ab as compared with bc under sight would signify its high skill 
at definition. On the other hand the insignificance of ab under 
organic sense as compared with bc means to symbolize its inca- 
pacity at description. The other senses form a series between 
these two extremes. 

The thesis of this discussion is that the intimate sensory 
processes are the direct and important sources of meaning, of 
worth, and of value. They are sources of wisdom in morals, 
aesthetics, and religion. Our estimates of the beauty and right- 
ness of objects, of admiration and of worship are not compelled 
to subject themselves to the technique of the defining senses. 
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Worth and meaning are sw generis. They stand upon their 
own feet. Their characteristics are reported directly through 
the intimate sensory processes without mediation. The defin- 
ing functions are often essential to art and religion and some- 
times indispensable in giving cogency to their content and in 
furnishing instruments of criticism and in supplying them with 
a language for expression. 

Rather than degrade the intimate senses to a minor place 
in life as a whole, it is more in accordance with the facts to say 
that in certain spheres they are primary and that the defining 
senses play a minor réle simply as mechanisms of articulation. 

The upshot of our discussion shall be that the two types of 
sensory behavior are both high each in its own way when deal- 
ing with certain sorts of objects. There has been a double line 
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of development and evolution equally important: the one 
moving fast and far in the direction of description, scientific 
analysis, practical manipulation, logical construction, and 
system-building. The other line has achieved equal success 
in interpreting its objects and their meanings in subtle and 
skilful ways and in holding the individual in right relationship 
to his world of experience. The language of intimate-sense 
wisdom is symbolism that can hint and suggest meanings that 
are indescribable. Characteristic outputs of the defining 
functions are science, mathematics, logic, and metaphysics. 
The human product of the intimate functions is art, morality, 
and religion. The supremely right attitude of the human being 
in the one sphere is that of endless patience in analysis and 
formulation; in the other it is a sensitive attitude of recep- 
tivity toward seemingly life-giving objects and toward adjust- 
ments that promise fulfilment. 

In morality these intimations of right adaptation have 
organized themselves into “‘conscience”’; in religion the true 
way on and out has been described as that of trust, confidence, 
faith, and hope. 

In this divergent, two-fold line of evolution each set of 
functions has been conditioned by its own centers of neural 
organization and control. The central mechanism of the 
defining processes has the central nervous system with the 
cerebrum and its association centers as its highest structure. 
The neural mechanism of the intimate senses is the autonomic, 
or sympathetic, system and its connection with all the viscera 
and the smooth muscle tissues of the body. The interaction 
and interdependence of the two systems is indicated by the fact 
that the sympathetic is biologically in the line of direct descent 
from the primitive pressure and chemical senses, and that 
latterly in the course of evolution its ganglia are derived from 
migration of cells from the spinal cord, and that anatomically 
it must be considered as an extension of the central sensory 
motor mechanism. Keeping pace with the evolution of the 
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sympathetic system have come the liver, adrenals, the pituitary 
body, the thyroid and other duct and ductless glands that are 
able to inject into the blood stream a variety of chemical 
substances that serve for the interactions of the various parts 
of the organism. The proper functioning of these organs is 
vitally significant in the adjustments within the body, and 
adaptations to its world. They are properly regarded as con- 
ditioning, if not determining, factors in the functioning of the 
organic sense. 

In elucidation of the fact that we have here a descriptive 
approach to the source of valuation, we shall indicate in the 
first place the direct appeal of religion and art to the intimate 
senses and later refer to their use through the symbolism of the 
imagery connected with these senses. 

In the first place, then, it is a significant and not a curious 
fact that religion and art have found ways of exciting all the 
intimate senses. The use of sweet incense, flowers, perfumes, 
and burning substances has been widespread throughout the 
cults as stimulus to worship. ‘Smell, the fallen angel,’’ is able 
apparently to suffuse worship with a delicate sort of poetry. 
The soul, it has been said, is a sort of refined odor. Likewise, 
the gustatory sense has been an easy avenue of approach in 
worship. Tasting together a delectable viand or the blood of 
an animal or a human being has proved a useful seal of the 
social bond and a means of communion with the gods. The 
taking of sacraments, whether Christian or pagan, inducts the 
devotee into the very heart of the mystery of life. The value 
of pressure contacts is shown in the laying on of hands, in 
touching hems of garments, and in grasping and holding relics 
and sacred symbols. The successful in religion as in art is, by 
and large, measured by the degree of ingenuity in playing 
upon the pain nerves, whether it be cutaneous pain or the 
deeper-seated pain receptors. On this lower level religion has 
enjoyed a deal of satisfaction in the infliction of actual bodily 
pain. As it develops it contents itself with stirring the most 
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intense emotions to the point of strain that awakens the sense 
of pain. The two most widespread religions have been fullest 
of acute pessimism. Rodin, who has a right to speak for the 
world of art, says ‘‘ Yes, the great artist, and by this I mean 
the poet as well as the painter and sculptor, finds even in suffer- 
ing, the death of loved ones, the treachery of friends, something 
that fills him with a voluptuous though tragic admiration. 
At times his own heart is on the rack. Yet stronger than his 
pain is the bitter joy which he experiences in understanding 
and giving expression to that pain... .. His ecstasy is terrify- 
ing at times but it is still happiness because it is the continuous 
admiration of truth.” 

The kinaesthetic appeal is shown in genuflections, in the 
rhythm of music, of the dance, in great processionals, and in 
the tense nerves throughout the organism that religion and 
art have strung up for action. This aspect of art has been 
worked at by experimental methods. Feré, for example, has 
shown that even the untrained musician while listening to 
agreeable qualities of tone has his power to do muscular work 
practically doubled, while in listening to a dissonant tone his 
power of execution is essentially cut in half. 

It is perhaps the organic sense that is most intensely 
stimulated by art and religion. Those who really enjoy music 
are rather apt to confess to some bodily marks indicating a 
response of smooth muscle tissue in which the organic sense 
is involved. Among such marks are cosmic thrills along the 
spine, tingling of the skin, deepened breathing, vibrations in 
the chest, diaphragm, or abdomen, quickened pulse, a glow of 
warmth, and many others. Mr. Beaunis, in analyzing the 
musical emotion, speaks of ‘‘ This vibration of the whole being, 
this nervous exaltation, these shivers that run down from your 
head to your feet—all this emotional state that absorbs your 
whole being, that carries you out of yourself and constitutes 
one of the most vivid pleasures it is possible to feel.” There 


tH, Beaunis, Rev. Phil., LXXXVI (1918), 353. 
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is an endless array of references in the literature of religion 
showing how directly it has constantly appealed to hungers, 
thirsts, the tearful eye, the parched palate, the quickened 
pulse, the condition of heart and liver, and to essentially all of 
the viscera and organic functions. 

A story of unmistaken significance is indicated by an analysis 
of the intimate sense-imagery of art and religion. If anyone 
should take a work of art of acknowledged worth and analyze 
the imagery the artist has used in symbolizing some significant 
attitude toward the work of art and toward life, he will find 
to his surprise the relatively high part played by the intimate 
sense-imagery. Shakespeare’s familiar song in which he pic- 
tures the meanness of ingratitude, runs as follows: 


Blow, blow, thou winter wind, 
Thou art not so unkind 

As man’s ingratitude. 
Thy tooth is not so keen 
Because thou art not seen, 


Although thy breath be rude. 


Heigho, sing heigho unto the 
green holly 

Most friendships are feigning, most 
loving mere folly. 

Then heigho the holly, 

This life is most jolly. 


Freeze, freeze, thou bitter sky, 
Thou dost not bite so nigh 

As benefit forgot, 
Though thou the waters warp, 
Thy sting is not so sharp 

As friend remembered not. 


It is clear from the foregoing that when the true artist 
attempts to express ingratitude he succeeds by chilling the 
skin with it, by lacerating the flesh with it as with a tooth, by 
pressing it against one like a chill wind, by making one feel 
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the roughness of its breath, by twisting one with its strain as 
if it were the torsion of a sheet of frozen water, by stinging him 
with it as with the prick of an insect, and the like. By the 
time he has finished with his intimate sense-appeal he has led 
one into acquaintance with the nature of ingratitude that 
excels any possible description of it. 

Eight students skilled in psychological analysis and trained 
in introspection evaluated in terms of intensity and meaning 
of the different kinds of sensory imagery in this poem with 
the results as shown below. Each word or phrase that in 
reading the poem constituted a unit of interpretation was 
studied to see what imagery it called out. The meaning- 
fulness to the poem of each image was indicated by an Arabic 
numeral from 1, signifying ‘present but indifferent,” to 5, 
which meant as vivid as a perception. The individual variation 
was considerable. The composite picture of the rdéle of the 
various types of imagery is as follows: 


Vis. Hear. Press. Taste Smell Temp. Pain Equil. Kinaes. Organic 


25 15 8 3 2 15 15 4 20 27 


The significant result is that in spite of the ease of intro- 
spection of the visual and auditory imagery, four of the intimate 
senses were doing each its full share as bearer of meaning of the 
poem. Let the reader try out his own self-observation with 
this and other Shakespeare selections and he may be con- 
vinced that when this consummate artist spoke of ‘‘our five 
best senses” he might have doubled the number but for the 
fallacies of the conventional psychologizing of his time. 

I have made various sets of observations on the imagery 
involved in some of the best-loved bits of religious literature, 
as, for example, the Twenty-third Psalm, and the Beatitudes. 
The outcome seems invariably in keeping with that indicated 
by the analysis of some choice bits of “‘secular literature.” 
The average for thirteen well-trained students who worked 
out their introspections on the Beatitudes gives the following 
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list of numbers for the imagery connected with the various 
senses: | 
Vis. Hear. Press. Taste Smell Temp. Pain Equil. Kinaes. Organic 
71 24 12 6 4 4 II 2 37 48 
The high place of visual imagery in this selection as com- 
pared with the Shakespeare poem is due largely to the fact 
that we were careful to include verses 13 to 16 that make an 
unusually direct appeal to the imagery connected with that 
particular sense. It is interesting to speculate in this connec- 
tion that the thing most of all that made Jesus the incomparable 
teacher who could drive his message straight into the inner 
parts of the human being was his skill in appealing to and 
through the intimate senses. The reader will find entertain- 
ment and profit in following through his sayings and parables, 
keeping in mind such a method of interpretation. Indeed, 
it is an item for profitable speculation to inquire whether Asia 
has not proven the religion-producing continent because of the 
constant use of the imagery connected with the vital functions. 
We read, for example, in the Upanishads:* 
In the beginning this universe was indeed Brahman. 


In the beginning this was indeed Atma, one alone; 
That Atma is in the heart..... 


This myself, dwelling in the heart, is smaller than a grain of corn, 
smaller than a mustard seed. This myself, dwelling in the heart, is also 
greater than the earth, greater than the atmosphere, greater than the 
sky, greater than all these worlds. .... As vast as is this ether, so vast 
is Atma, dwelling in the heart. 


Another example representing a rather prevailing tendency of 
the Eastern mind is found in the constant imagery of the liver 
and other vital organs, in the sacred literature of the Assyri- 
ans and Babylonians, as has been described by Professor Morris 
Jastrow. 

One of the most telling contributions so far to the psychol- 
ogy of religion is that by Dr. E. L. Mudge in a volume as yet 

t Translation by S. A. Desai, The Vedanta of Shankara (London, 1913), pp. 64 ff. 
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unpublished, on “The Lower-Sense Complexes Conditioning 
the God-Experience.”’ Among other things he discovers that 
by actual confession of cultivated people one’s visual imagery 
connected with the God-experience plays essentially no part 
at all, while it runs up high in the experiences of younger folk. 
Children in the grades describe the God-experience so that it 
has apparently about 77 per cent of value. Among high- 
school students it has fallen to 47 per cent. Sophomores in 
college describe their God-experience in such a way that it 
seems to have fallen to 11 per cent, while for graduates and for 
other cultivated adults it has no recognized place. 

Before closing this hasty discussion, which is meant only to 
lay in the rudest way certain foundations as a point of departure 
for further thought, I should like to correct four psychological 
astigmatisms that stand in the way of the right application of 
the point of view herein set forth. 

1. It has constantly been claimed that the defining senses 
are objective, while the so-called lower senses are personal and 
subjective. It has likewise become a habit to assert that the 
feelings, which, according to our description, are based essen- 
tially upon the intimate sense-responses, and apart from 
their functioning are as nothing, are subjective. On the con- 
trary, the intimate senses are as consistent in their objective 
reference as are the defining senses. It is only in exceptional 
cases and in their near pathology that they concern themselves 
with the states and conditions of the self as such. Under nor- 
mal conditions one does not say, ““I am undergoing a state of 
excessive warmth,”’ but “‘ This room or this climate is too hot.” 
The gustatory sense judges qualities of food regarded as objects 
of approval and disapproval. The organic sense reports hunger 
for this and that particular kind of sustenance. In like manner 
the artist is constantly evaluating the worth of aesthetical 
objects; the religionist is concerned about his relationship to 
God or to his fellows and is busy with real adjustment to outer 
conditions as truly as is the scientist who seeks to master 
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some problem. When in extreme forms of mystical fervor one 
reaches that state of ecstacy in which the chief passion is the 
nursing of a state of inner blessedness, religion has either ceased 
to exist or has ceased to be wholesome and is approaching a 
condition of abnormality. 

2. It has constantly been wrongfully claimed that the 
so-called lower senses, and the feelings, are ephemeral, unor- 
ganized, and untrustworthy. Such a notion fails altogether 
to discriminate. They are quite helpless, unaided by definition 
and description, to handle the spatial and temporal units and 
the relations and qualities of objects after these have been chopped 
out and set in order by the cognizing functions. When this world 
of discrete data comes to exist, partially discovered and 
partially created, then it is cognition alone that can manipulate 
them aided and directed as they are by the delicate judgments 
of fitness furnished by the refined activity of the intimate 
senses. Before the chopping and dissecting is done, however, 
these more sensitive processes are skilful enough in working out 
adjustments to the ordered world of spatially and temporally 
arranged objects, and they do it often essentially without the 
help of the “higher” senses. Fish migrate out of their creek 
into the river, through the bay and a hundred miles or more 
about the ocean, then retrace their course—enough of them to 
preserve the species—into the original habitat for the next 
season’s spawning. By no stretch of the imagination could one 
suppose that they-chart their course and in any wise con- 
sciously hold to it. 

White rats bereft surgically of sight, hearing, smell, and 
touch, still find their way through a complicated maze toward 
the food-box with the same success as do their kindred who 
have all the defining senses intact.t It has been amply proven 
by Professor Watson that sea terns do not depend primarily, 
and in many respects not at all, upon vision in finding their 


‘J. B. Watson, Kinaesthetic and Organic Sensations: Their Réle in the Reactions 
of the White Rat to the Maze, Lancaster, Pa., 1907. 
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way out to the feeding grounds and back again to their nests. 
A parent tern shut into the hold of a vessel and transported one 
or more day’s journey away will find its course back to its nest 
in essentially the flying time of the distance. There is written 
somehow in its inner members, perhaps kinaesthetically, its 
relationship to its environment and what to do to preserve its 
right adjustments. 

So much for indicating that the organism can and does, 
with immediacy, adapt itself to space, which is the favorite 
object of the defining senses. When now we consider those 
aspects of experience for which the categories of space and 
time have no descriptive significance, like the vital and mental 
processes, like personality and goodness and beauty, it is the 
intimate senses, and they alone, that can handle them. These 
are all real facts of an objective order but they flow through 
and past space and time as if they did not exist, and burst 
through definitions and descriptions and leave them helpless. 
Now the tables are turned. The intimate senses feel at home 
with life-processes, as Bergson has pointed out, and can enter 
into them directly, while cognition can only symbolize them 
with its scientific technique. 

By controlled observation and experimentation it is found 
that when hogs are given free access to a great variety of foods 
they will select, guided by a refined hog-wisdom that no one 
so far has been inclined to ascribe to so lowly a beast, and 
which generations of domestication has not been able to destroy, 
such foods and in the right quantity, as will excel the accumu- 
lated wisdom of chemists and physiologists in devising ‘‘bal- 
anced rations.” The wisdom of these creatures is objective 
and is sufficiently trustworthy for their purpose. The bio- 
chemist will still stay in the game; and he might not be at 
fault did he, like Crichton-Browne and Woods Hutchinson, 


tJ. B. Watson, The Behavior of Noddy and Sooty Terns, Carnegie Publications, 
Washington, 1908. 

2J. M. Evvard, “Is the Appetite of Swine a Reliable Indication of Physiological 
Needs ?” Proceedings of Iowa Academy of Science, Vol. XXII, 1915. 
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encourage folk to follow a finely attuned feeling for the diet 
they need. Religion has not only tried to place human beings 
in a sensitive attitude toward dietetics but toward love, per- 
sonality, beauty, and all those indescribable objects that are 
perhaps the realest of the reals that make up the world in which 
we live. 

3. A third fallacy that needs correcting is that the intimate 
sense experiences are private and incommunicable while the 
“higher” sense-objects are shared by others. For example, 
Mary Whiton Calkins in her Introduction to Psychology says 
that “vision therefore is a higher sense than the others, only 
in so far asit is more often shared..... This is the reason why 
it is a more significant social material of intercourse, art, and 
science. Pressure and warmth, on the other hand, are less 
valued, because they are less often actually shared and, there- 
fore, less easily verified and less frequently described.” If one 
might take exception to such a statement, it would be to observe 
. that all sense-experiences are private and all can be shared. 
Each of the arts, including spoken language, the highest of all, 
has been invented in order, in the first place, to objectify and 
fix the ten types of perceptions and images and, furthermore, 
to render them communicable. Religion has appropriated and 
sanctified nearly all the arts and has created a new one, the 
ritual. Religion and the arts are among nature’s most success- 
ful discoveries in effecting the socialization and organization of 
the group. In their collective appeal they reach their end more 
through the use of intimate sense-imagery than otherwise. 
Such a statement of course needs extended analysis. The fact 
can be suggested, and passed, by reference to an illustration 
from the graphic and plastic arts that are, at first thought, 
supposed to be almost purely visual arts, while as a matter 
of fact they receive their worth and content from the senses we 
have been describing. Rodin claims that the soul of the statue 
is in its suggested movement from the act that has just taken 
place toward the one just about to happen. He confesses that 
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the birth of his career as an artist dates from the day when a 
humble artisan in the studio reminded him that he was carving 
only in surfaces. He must treat his figure in a third dimension 
and, feeling out the action of moods and muscles underneath, 
work from there out toward the surface—a distinctly kin- 
aesthetic act. 

The error in question may be illustrated by reference to the 
art of spoken language. It stands the miracle among the arts 
as an almost incredibly skilful instrument of intercommuni- 
cation. In explaining the origin and use of language, evolu- 
tionary psychology has been undermining the intellectualistic 
conceptions and substituting in their place the “‘bow-bow,” 
“pooh-pooh,”’ and “‘goo-goo”’ and other more adequate theories 
that represent language as the accidental trial-and-error product 
of the deeper-lying and instinctive and impulsive movements. 
Language, to be sure, has set the human spirit free partially 
through its success in analyzing objects and qualities, defining 
meanings, clinching those meanings in concepts, and using 
these as topics of discourse. Equally remarkable is its success 
in suffusing words and sentences with hissing s’s, rumbling 
r’s, bumping p’s, moaning o’s, and other direct kinaesthetic and 
organic appeals so that the symbols almost burst with mean- 
ings. These are harvested up and intensified in concepts and 
are induced in the hearer too directly to be considered as acts 
of cognition. The expression of a judgment in a sentence, 
which is the root-principle of language, is fundamentally a 
kinaesthetic act and is performed usually for the sake of inter- 
communication. 

4. “Knowledge” and “wisdom” are not simple in terms 
of thought. There is a wisdom also of a more intimate sort. 
Wisdom might fairly be described as a body of organized and 
deepened information that gives one a workable hold on 
“truth’’—whether that baffling word should stand for a static 
absolute or for centers of relative constancy in a changing 
world of experience. Just as ideas grow into knowledge and 
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ripen into wisdom, so the direct valuating functions organize 
and integrate themselves into higher apprehensions of mean- 
ing, and into the wisdom “‘of the heart.” This sort of wisdom 
arises sometimes with the aid of the thought-processes, some- 
times independent of their participation. 


A passing word may be in order about the bearing of this 
fresh step in ‘‘criticism”’ upon the problem of the nature of 
reality. There are many consequences. It will be sufficient 
to suggest only a few of the most obvious. It is clearly fatal 
to the all-sufficiency of naturalism and mechanism. It is 
equally unfriendly to intellectualistic absolutism. On plural- 
ism it is silent; since there is more than one way of interpreting 
the outer world of experience, the ultimate reason for it may be 
that there is more than one sort of objective reality. The 
intimate senses are objective and dependable, and our analysis 
therefore leads in the direction of realism. It is friendly 
toward personalism and other philosophies that find reality 
to be akin to life-processes, for these are the primary concerns 
of consciousness, while the defining functions serve as their 
instruments of expression. The most considerable outcome is 
a wholesome distrust of mysterious and mystical “higher” 
sources of truth and wisdom that have no connection with the 
ordinary facts of common human experience. Religion can 
save all its values, even its highest objects of adoration, without 
accounting for its ineffable experiences in terms of a subjective 
mysticism, or attributing them solely to a transcendental being. 
With a sufficient description of mental processes, religion and 
the best in common life may become identical. 
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I 


Volumes upon the atonement are all but innumerable, and 
among them are several good historical treatments. With 
the exception of Franks’ History of the Doctrine of the Work of 
Christ no English work is comparable with the volume of Dean 
Hastings Rashdall, The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology. 
The volume is made up of the Bampton Lectures delivered in 
1915, in that strange world which was before the war. It is 
an example of solid and sane British learning. Dean Rash- 
dall’s use of materials, especially the teachings of church 
fathers prior to Augustine, is satisfactorily complete, although 
it is to be regretted that Scholastic and Reformation teachings 
are not expanded on the scale of those dealing with earlier 
theories. 

The volume is historical in its encyclopedic ability to 
arrange details in masses, and in its capacity to see events in 
causal relations. Particularly in the treatment of Justin 
Martyr, Clement of Alexandria, and Origen, does the treat- 
ment rise even higher in that it sees relations between doctrine 
and the contemporary social mind. But Dean Rashdall’s 
prevailing interest is a legitimate desire to find an interpreta- 
tion of the death of Christ which shall be acceptable to modern 
thinkers. At this point his historical knowledge is the basis 
of his criticism and his theology. He properly makes moral 
appeal and revelation the center of the New Testament inter- 
pretation of the death of Christ. This moral estimate he 
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discovers persisting throughout Christian history although 
obscured by reference to substitutionary, penal suffering and 
the satisfaction of God’s honor or justice. His own view 
is expounded at length in his concluding chapter. He finds 
it expressed in the words of Abelard and especially in those of 
Peter the Lombard: ‘So great a pledge of love having been 
given us, we are both moved and kindled to love God who did 
such things for us; and by this we are justified, that is, loosed 
from our sins we are made just. The death of Christ therefore 
justifies us, inasmuch as through it charity is stirred up in our 
hearts.” Or to put it in a sharp antithesis, Jesus did not save 
because he died, but he died because he saved. And this 
messianic work as savior lies in his teaching as truly as in his 
death. ‘‘The atonement is the very central doctrine of Chris- 
tianity in so far as it proclaims and brings home to the heart 
of man the supreme Christian truth that God is love, and that 
love is the most precious thing in human life.” 

With this statement few of us would disagree. But, even 
if we give Christ the divine significance Dean Rashdall 
ascribes to him, have we in it the complete meaning which the 
various doctrines of the atonement have sought to embody ? 
It does not seem to me that we have. For each of these doc- 
trines has had the same specific function. It has endeavored 
not only to set forth God’s saving, forgiving love, but also #o 
meet objections springing from contemporary moral practice 
directed against his moral right to forgive. 

A historian of doctrine who wishes also to be a constructive 
theologian must not separate doctrines from their socially func- 
tional purpose. Again and again Dean Rashdall comes within 
sight of recognizing this, and occasionally he formulates 
what might become a germinal thought for such an evaluation 
of the material which he is treating. But he never quite 
recognizes that the truth of a doctrine lies in its function rather 
than its definition, in its success in ministration to a need of the 
Christian community rather than in its vocabulary. 
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The foundation for the historical study of the Christian 
religion is the recognition of loyalty to and faith in Jesus as 
savior as the vital center of Christianity. Men who have this 
faith, however, have never been able to use permanently a 
formula with which they express one or more of its aspects. 
Christian faith has always been subjected to questions which 
sprang from different angles of interest, different social cir- 
cumstances, and different world-views. Particularly is this 
true of formulas not given full dogmatic standing but forming 
a part of the religious inheritance of the Christian community. 
Therein has lain the need of further exposition and defense. 
Thus the doctrine-making process as a whole can be described 
as a series of attempts to legitimize intellectually the Christian 
religion as held by some society of Christians. The doctrines of 
the atonement are perhaps the best illustration of this process. 

Every doctrine in its earliest period is both apologetic and 
a means of preserving the integrity of some religious society. 
It not only seeks to defend faith but also to exclude from a 
group those whose experience or intellectual beliefs are of a 
different sort. A doctrine prevails in Christian history as long 
as it satisfies the religious needs of some creative social mind. 
Orthodoxy represents the doctrines that have satisfied the 
successive social minds that made western civilization. 
Dogma is such doctrine as has been given authority by domi- 
nant religious groups, often because of motives and powers 
quite other than theological. But whatever the course of 
events resulting in such authority, doctrines at the start at 
least had functional capacity. They protected religious faith 
from misinterpretation and attack as well as conserved the 
solidarity of the group holding them—in the case of orthodoxy 
this group being the Catholic church. 

The theological meaning of the death of Christ has never 
been erected into any dogma like those contained in the Nicene 
and Caledonian creeds. It has never been standardized, and 
to this day it is susceptible of a number of interpretations, 
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any one of which would be regarded as scriptural. But this 
is not to say that these interpretations are functionally differ- 
ent. Whoever sees in Christianity a developing religion con- 
ditioned by and expressing social forces, finds in the doctrines 
of the atonement the expression of a permanent value vastly 
greater than the concepts in which it has been expressed. For 
all these doctrines spring from and variously express the desire 
to make clear that God’s forgiveness does not contravene his 
moral order. 

It is from this point that in the search for its permanent 
value the history of the atonement can most intelligently 
be written, and on its results a doctrine for our day can most 
confidently be based. The elements of that history are simple 
and biblical. Christians are conscious of having been saved by 
faith in Jesus, who had been crucified and had been raised from 
the dead. If conscious of salvation they have been assured of 
forgiveness—the conclusion which Paul so urgently argued 
in Galatians and Romans. But when one thinks of forgiveness 
he at once recalls preconditions to forgiveness in social prac- 
tices. Not only that, but he begins to query whether those 
preconditions have been met in the forgiveness of God which he 
enjoys. Unless they have been met, such forgiveness must 
appear morally unjustifiable. Each and every doctrine of the 
atonement is an answer to the need of such moral justification 
of God’s gracious act. 

The social origin of a doctrine of the atonement is thus 
apparent. Customs followed in the forgiveness of injuries are 
extended to God’s action. He, like kings and common men, 
finds therein the conditions which make forgiveness moral. 
God’s pardon, like men’s, is justified by conforming to those 
social presuppositions which insure the maintenance of rights, 
law, honor, or sovereignty. God is conceived of as forgiving 
in accordance with socially approved practices. This makes 
his action morally acceptable to those who recognize the 
legitimacy of such conditions. 
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II 


1. The New Testament exposition of the death of Christ 
illustrates this fact. The Christians were conscious of having 
received a new life in Christ. This they argued must indicate 
forgiveness, or in messianic terms, acquittal at the coming 
judgment. Here was a reconciliation with the deity which 
at first glance ran counter to the universal conditions of obtain- 
ing reconciliation. Jesus had justified belief in God’s readiness 
to forgive by pleading parental analogies. But this analogy 
failed to satisfy his disciples. Recourse was made to other 
customs. Among both Jews and Greeks God’s forgiveness 
was conditioned upon sacrifice. This sacrificial gift was 
accepted by the priest in the name of the god. The reccicilia- 
tion was regarded as complete. This social practice was so 
universal as to determine the exposition of forgiveness on the 
part of God and its basis. There must have been a sacrifice. 
The Jewish Christians at first insisted that such sacrifices as 
were provided by the Mosaic Code should be offered. Paul’s 
reply was that Christ was the Passover. Thus from a social 
practice there was drawn an analogy which helped Christians 
to make intellectually acceptable the grace of God which had 
already been shed abroad in their hearts. The preconditions 
of divine forgiveness had been met. How far this sort of 
apologetic can go is to be seen in the letter to the Hebrews, 
where the analogy tends to literalization, and Christ is given 
both the value of a sacrifice and that of the priest. 

To say that this conception as set forth in the New Testa- 
ment is of a piece with theological dogma is quite to distort 
its significance. In a world where divine forgiveness was 
conditioned by sacrifice, the forgiveness which had come was 
naturally considered dependent on sacrifice. It is interesting 
to note that Paul’s explanation of the death of Christ is always 
figurative, for to him as to us the death of Christ as a sacrifice 
does not fulfil the ordinary conception of sacrifice. He was 
not offered by those forgiven on an altar nor by a priest. Asa 
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matter of fact, his death was an execution. But the analogy 
helped to make God’s act appear moral (Rom. 3:23-25). 

Dean Rashdall finds substitutionary elements in the Pauline 
teaching. Undeniably there are expressions of Paul which 
are susceptible of such interpretation, but it is also clear that 
Paul never enlarges upon the substitutionary meaning of the 
death of Christ, and in my own opinion, it would be possible 
to explain all of his so-called substitutionary references as 
drawn from the practice of sacrifice. 

2. While sacrifice continued as a social practice, it carried 
a definite meaning, and the church was content to refer to the 
death of Jesus as sacrificial. All the pertinent material in the 
patristic literature makes this apparent. There is no standard- 
ized exposition, nor is there any attempt at dogma making. 
Even when appeal is made to the Old Testament, it is not so 
much for the purpose of discovering an interpretation of the 
death of Christ as an argument to prove that Jesus fulfilled 
the messianic prophecy. The prophets had foretold that the 
Messiah was to die; Jesus had died. 

Beyond this interpretation of the death of Christ as satis- 
fying the requirements of divine forgiveness set by current 
customs of worship, and as fulfilling prophecies, the early 
interpretation of the death of Christ made use of other social 
practices but above all that of releasing captives through pay- 
ment of a ransom. The New Testament had spoken of 
Christ’s death as a ransom. It never says to whom the 
ransom was to be paid, nor is a fair interpretation of the 
various references to ransom likely to show anything more than 
the high cost of doing a great service to someone else. But 
when the preacher appeared and effort was made to give 
something like practical bearing to the death of Christ beyond 
the allusion to it as sacrifice, the figure of ransom at once 
attracted attention. It is a military practice with which all 
the ancient world was familiar. The captive was held by his 
captor until ransomed. Here lay an explanation of the death 
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of Christ. In some mysterious way God recognized that 
Satan had control of pre-Christian believers in the underworld. 
Christ died that he might give his life as a ransom to Satan 
for these incarcerated worthies, and then broke away because 
of his divine power. It is not necessary to recount the various 
ingenious and sometimes shocking ways in which this dramatic 
illustration is evolved into something approaching a doctrine. 
They vary from the rather noble conception of Irenaeus (for 
here I venture to differ from Dean Rashdall’s estimate), 
to the mouse-trap and fish-hook interpretations of the later 
Fathers. But the service which the analogy rendered is plain. 
The release of Old Testament worthies, not to mention possible 
others, presented a question demanding answer. That they 
had been saved was beyond question. Christ’s death as a 
ransom to Satan helped the church to justify the church’s confi- 
dence in that fact. The custom ofthe battle field and the slave 
mart was translated to a superhuman transaction between 
God, Satan, and Christ. Satan had to be persuaded to waive 
his rights and release his captive. It certainly is an effective 
bit of haggadah as any reader of the Gospel of Nicodemus can 
testify. That it had functional power is evident enough from 
its persistence until the twelfth century, in the thought and 
apparently with the respect of practically all the church fathers. 

3. But sooner or later it was bound to lose its power, as 
Christian thinking passed over from the consideration of 
salvation as the giving of immortality to the judicial concep- 
tion born of Latin Christianity. From the day of Augustine 
onward, theology became increasingly a transcendentalized 
politics—a pardoning of sins. Transactions of the state were 
read into religion, both in the organization and administration 
of the church, and in the doctrines which were enunciated by 
the church. In the same proportion as the judicial and 
political ideas developed did Christian doctrines need new 
defense. These doctrines had accumulated as means of 
protecting the Christian faith, but had of themselves become 
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identified with that faith. This made the apologetic task of 
the twelfth century more difficult than that of the third 
century. Practices of the church served as a stabilizing and 
even dominant defense of many of these doctrines, for men 
always hold tenaciously ideas which lie back of customs. 
The transformation of the dogmas into church life, rites, creeds, 
and customs, served to protect the faith as delivered to the 
twelfth century by the past, but they did not meet objections 
raised by those who were outside the Christian community. 
To commend to them the incarnation, one could not appeal 
to the Bible, but must find something in the incarnation itself 
capable of meeting the objections to it. It was just this 
which Anselm set forth in his Cur Deus Homo. He did not 
in that tract undertake to show that there had been an incarna- 
tion and that the incarnate God-man had died a sacrifice to 
sinners. All that was included in the Christian dogma and 
buttressed by the Christian practice. What he endeavored to 
do was to find an argument for the incarnation that should 
have functional worth with “infidels.” Again the argument 
is an extension of social practice as a means of understanding 
the relations between God and man. The explanation Anselm 
finds in the conditions demanded by forgiveness. He assumes 
the unquestioned view of feudal society that injury to one’s 
honor demands satisfaction. This satisfaction in the case 
of God would be that of an infinite honor. Without it for- 
giveness was impossible. It required a man given infinite 
value to make such satisfaction, since man who had done the 
injury alone could render it. Therefore the Son of God 
became a man, so to suffer that it would be permissible for 
him to forgive sinners. 

It will be noticed that this inhibition to forgiveness seems 
not to have been recognized by a civilization which was not 
feudal. The difficulty which feudal society saw in human 
forgiveness they read into divine forgiveness. The require- 
ments by which that difficulty of forgiveness is resolved in 
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social practice is raised as a presupposition into a doctrinal 
explanation of the right of God to forgive. Love is thus seen 
to meet the requirements of what was unquestioned morality. 
And despite differences this presupposition is to be found in 
Scotist as well as Thomist theologies, and extends its unbibli- 
cal, baneful influence over theology to our own day. When- 
ever it is preached men are asked to believe that the Heavenly 
Father is no freer to forgive than was a feudal lord. Yet, 
when such belief exists that God cannot forgive until his 
honor is satisfied, the Anselmic view gives moral grounds to 
divine forgiveness. 

4. Probably the most striking difference between the 
Europe of feudal power which Anselm served, and the Europe 
of the sixteenth century is the appearance of the national 
king. Monarchy in the nationalist sense was a new phe- 
nomenon in history. There had been kings and emperors, but 
never a sovereign like those of the sixteenth century. When 
the national replaced the feudal order, the power of punishing 
became almost the essence of the new monarchy. Sovereign 
right had to be maintained by the enforcement of the sover- 
eign’s law. The legitimacy of a king’s government was 
deemed in proportion to his ability to punish those who refused 
to respond to the royal law as dispensed by the king’s judges 
and enforced by the king’s officers. There was always danger 
lest pardon should argue fear of one’s administration. The 
king might be merciful, but he had to be just. The days of the 
arbitrary personal rule of oriental monarchs was replaced by 
statutory control, enforced by fear. 

It is easy to see how this social attitude extended itself to 
the idea of divine administration. God was supreme sovereign; 
he maintained his authority by punishment. The world was 
rebellious and the world was under his displeasure. If he 
elected some to enjoy his favor and forgave them their share 
in universal rebellion, it was because the punishment due them 
had been inflicted on their representatives. God, like the king, 
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could be merciful, but he was compelled to be just, that is, 
punitive. His punitive justice as well as his honor had to be 
satisfied. From this point of view, the striking sermons of 
Luther and the closely argued expositions of Calvin are 
explicable and representative. The only hope which any 
member of a condemned race could have under a sovereign 
capable of administering punishment was that his punish- 
ment had fallen on one capable of satisfying a sovereign 
God’s obligation to punish every infraction of his law. That 
this punishment fell on an innocent person did not weaken its 
effect. Divine punishment had followed human disobedience; 
God’s punitive justice was satisfied; he was free to forgive 
those whose punishment had been borne by Christ. Thus the 
substitutionary doctrine came to a world which could not 
believe that free pardon was compatible with justice. It is 
to be borne in mind that the underlying motive was not to 
find a way in which God might forgive, for there never was 
any question as to his forgiveness of those who had faith. 
The real difficulty was how to make plain to minds obsessed 
with the punitive obligation of a sovereign that the divine 
sovereign had a moral right to pardon. And such a difficulty 
the reformation doctrine of the atonement met and continues 
to meet where men still think of God under the rubrics of 
sixteenth-century monarchy. 

As a phase of this extension of political inhibitions into the 
field of divine forgiveness, mention need be made only of 
the theory of Grotius. It is more philosophical than that of the 
reformers, and more in accord with the general social tendency 
which was producing democracy. With Grotius there was the 
presupposition that any relaxation of punishment would 
bring law into discredit. It was natural that a social order 
just beginning to feel the significance of law as such should 
have these apprehensions. Even more was it to be expected 
that, as the idea of democracy developed, anxiety for the main- 
tenance of social authority should be felt. 
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This anxiety was carried over into theology. God had 
forgiven, but he must needs punish in order to vindicate the 
sovereignty of his law. It was not necessary from such a 
point of view that the identical punishment of sinners should 
be borne by Jesus. It was enough that his suffering was 
judged of sufficient worth to exhibit God’s respect for the 
inviolability of his law. He was free to forgive those who had 
violated the law, because sovereignty of law had been vindi- 
cated in the eyes of the world. 

Here the function of the doctrine of the atonement is 
evident. God is not made propitious by the death of Christ. 
His punitive justice is less threatened than his status as a law- 
giver. Christ’s death maintains the sovereignty of his law, and 
therefore the pardon of God is seen to be in accord with those 
conditions which in a political realm would make pardon 
defensible. The inhibition to forgive lest his love should be 
mistaken for disregard of law has been removed. God’s moral 
integrity has been vindicated in human opinion. 

5. In the eighteenth century the bourgeois class sought 
to replevin natural rights. Their success was also a triumph 
of commercialism. These two elements of a creative social 
mind set up their own qualifications for every sort of forgive- 
ness. A debt, whether of rights or money, had to be paid. 
Until this was done a debtor was at the mercy of his creditor. 
The debt could be paid only by the actual transfer of assets. 
If the debtor himself could pay, he became free from the 
debt. If he could not, someone else could pay if he were 
able and disposed. From the middle of the seventeenth 
century, theology became unconsciously commercialized. 
Obedience became a debt, and good deeds in excess of obliga- 
tions became transferable merit. The need of something in 
Protestant thought to offset the effective penitential system 
of Rome contributed to this commercialization. In the 
original Reformation movement faith had been counted for 
righteousness; in the course of time it was the righteousness 
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of Christ that was so counted. The relations of man to God 
were expressed in terms of debtor and creditor. Justification 
became a kind of book-keeping. The merits of Christ were 
transferred to the sinner, and what was lacking in the sinner’s 
righteousness was thus supplemented. The possibility that 
God could forgive a sinner depended upon the existence of that 
which could be transferred to the sinner’s credit. The theo- 
logians easily found the death of Christ not only substitutionary 
and sacrificial, but his righteousness and merits were trans- 
ferable to men. Thus again the grace of God in the 
act of forgiveness was deemed to be vindicated ethically. 
He was free not to punish the sinner because the sinner’s debt 
had been paid. The methods of the court and of the account- 
ing room suggested and removed moral objections to God’s 
right to pardon. 


III 


Thus these typical doctrines of the atonement have for 
their main purpose to make plain to the believer that God has 
met the conditions which any given social order sets to the 
act of pardon and forgiveness. As the conception of social 
morality varies, the doctrine of the atonement itself varies, 
in order to show effectively the integrity of God’s action. 
His life is not mere good nature. His forgiveness is law- 
abiding. Doctrines of divine forgiveness are drawn from social 
experience which at the moment is socially creative. As 
social custom lays less emphasis upon inhibitions to forgiveness, 
and under the inspiration of Jesus’ own teaching theology 
emphasizes the necessity of forgiveness in immediate response 
to repentance, it is clear that the doctrine of the atonement 
will continue to assume new forms. It is quite impossible 
to convince a man who understands the teaching of Jesus that 
forgiveness must wait upon the establishment of certain 
conditions outside of the desire of reconciliation. Our penal 
code is recognizing the right of pardon, or at least parole, 
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for those persons who have shown any indications of reforma- 
tion. The appeal to physical force in education and family 
discipline is being rejected by those who have discovered the 
better way. In other words, in our modern world social 
inhibitions to pardon, such as marked prior civilizations, 
have all but disappeared. We can no longer find sovereignty 
sufficient to express our belief in God’s position in the cosmos. 
Outgrown political practices and concepts no longer function 
as means of co-ordinating our religious faith with our thinking 
and our social order. 

Yet we still find ourselves seeking to justify the ethical 
meaning of God’s forgiveness by such standards as our own 
social practice demands. Are we not seeking to determine 
the proper method of pardoning criminals and personal and 
international enemies? Out from this attempt there are sure 
to arise tests which we shall unconsciously demand the love 
of God must meet if it is to satisfy our ethical sense. Its 
morality will be determined by our idea as to what seems to us 
to constitute morality. That is to say, any theory of the 
atonement which is simply an expression of God’s love, will 
not satisfy the man who is keenly aware of the evil in the 
world, both individual and social. He will demand that the 
forgiveness of God shall be shown to be of such a sort as does 
not leave evil a free field or substitute indifference for moral 
direction. Just what that sort of atonement doctrine will be I 
have not space to set forth, although the teaching of Jesus will 
be its heart and center. But functionally I am convinced that 
it will be the same as these former doctrines. It must satisfy 
the moral sense of our own day. Such satisfaction can lie 
only in a theory which indicates the relationship of love 
and reformation to evil and degeneration. Whether or not 
individual teachers and preachers may like to admit it, no 
theology will function satisfactorily in the Christian com- 
munity unless in some way it brings divine-human relations 
under the general categories of social sanctions and inhibitions. 
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It is from this point of view that it seems to me that Dean 
Rashdall has failed to grasp how significant for constructive 
thinking are the materials which he has so admi: ‘»ly set forth. 
A moral influence theory is good so far as it goes, but no 
doctrine of the atonement is likely to functior in our world 
which does not integrate the divine forgiveness with our best 
moral practices. The beliefs that God needs a sacrifice of 
some sort to be propitious, that he is a sovereign with an honor 
that needs to be satisfied, that he is under a necessity to 
punish whether or not he chooses to be merciful, or that in some 
way it is possible to transfer merit and righteousness from 
Jesus to other individuals, reflect past ideas which have pro- 
posed moral impediments to the forgiveness of God. They 
have functioned; creative concepts must supplant them. 
Already God’s forgiveness is beginning to be set forth from 
one or more of the social attitudes which determine our morality. 
As the total Christian movement becomes affected by the 
social readjustments, these formulas will naturally grow 
helpful. They will meet the need men feel of being con- 
vinced that God’s love is moral. These formulas some day will 
doubtless be outgrown in the same way that their predecessors 
have been outgrown, but they will accomplish for our day 
what these other views accomplished for their day. They 
will serve to remove from the mind of the Christian difficulties 
in believing in the divine forgiveness, which are the outgrowth 
of pardon-practices in our own social order. They, like their 
predecessors, will show that the forgiving love of God, about 
which the Christian is sure because of his experience, is in 
accord with a moral order in which sin brings suffering. 
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The closest logical relation subsists between religion and 
progress because both words express a process of evaluation. 
Progress is not to be conceived apart from one’s own scale of 
values. Things are progressing or retrogressing according to 
the point of view of the beholder. But religion also names a 
more or less subjective fact. It is understood, in the present 
discussion, to mean the complete, whole-hearted reaction which 
a human being makes to life and the universe in its most 
significant aspects, especially the attitude which seeks to 
appreciate rather than to analyze or utilize, and which strives 
to relate one’s self to reality in its final and permanent and 
inmost meaning, as the individual and his group may conceive 
it or feelit. Religion is thus seen to be a matter of appreciation 
in the widest and deepest sense, and is primarily a process of 
evaluation. So true is this that when people say that such 
and such a thing, eugenics for example, “‘ought to be made a 
matter of religion” it implies a recognition of the fact that 
religion 7s the organization of the supreme values of life, and 
simply amounts to saying that the program of eugenics is 
sufficiently important to find a place among those values. 

It is thus apparent that both progress and religion reduce 
to processes of evaluation, of judgment of worthfulness or its 
opposite, especially as applied to the most permanent and 
important aspects of experience. Consequently we need not 
expect to formulate a concept of progress without finding it 
necessary to reckon with religious considerations. Since 
religion is essentially the total reaction of human beings in 
terms of worth, value, and ultimate significance, it follows 
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that social philosophy cannot shrink from the attempt to 
formulate the nature of social progress, even if some eminent 
sociologists have despaired of the task. That the problem has 
proven too elusive for sociological methods of thought, at 
least as developed thus far, is recognized by Professor Ross, 
when he confesses that 

it is . . . . hopeless as yet to look for a test of progress that shall be 
objective and valid for all. Since change is a matter of observation, 
whereas progress is a matter of judgment involving the application of a 
subjective standard, those who desire to see sociology a true science are 
justified in insisting that social dynamics deal with the factors and 
manner, not of social progress merely, but of social change. 


This is perhaps entirely legitimate for sociology, in so far 
as it aspires to become a quantitative science rather than a 
philosophy, but its abandonment of the one field makes its 
success all the more contingent on an early conquest of the 
other. On the other hand, religious and social philosophy is 
left to shoulder alone the task of attempting a comprehensive 
formulation of the goal of our collective striving. For religion 
does not refuse to put forth at least an earnest effort to infuse 
some definite meaning into the vague term “progress,” with 
which every man on the street, as well as every scholar in his 
study or classroom, attempts to conjure, while not one knows 
what he, himself, much less his interlocutor, means by the 
word. We have here therefore a yet unfinished task for 
theology and social. philosophy. Not that they, in them- 
selves alone, are capable of such a prodigious task. That is 


* Foundations of Sociology (1912), p. 186. In his latest work, however, Professor 
Ross takes a somewhat more constructive position, in a chapter which bears the sig- 
nificant title, ‘““Re-Shaping.”” ‘What is the use,’’ he asks, “of working out causes 
and effects, of discovering how things hang together in society, if we are to do 
nothing with this knowledge? In this time of social self-consciousness and quick 
and easy dissemination of ideas are we to content ourselves with the tardy and un- 
certain improvements brought about by blind social evolution? There is, in fact, 
no alternative but to leave society in self-ignorance or to acquiesce in its reconstruc- 
tion by the intelligent collective will’ (Principles of Sociology [1920], p. 545). There 
is no essential incompatibility between these two statements, but a policy of delib- 
erate and collective reshaping does seem to imply, as a condition precedent, some 
generally accepted working theory of social progress. 
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something which will require the combined efforts of many 
thinkers in many fields.‘ But something is gained when 
sociology, which has least to be accused of in the way of 
modesty, definitely relinquishes a piece of territory so vitally 
connected with social thinking. 

Starting, as it did with Comte, upon a distinctly mate- 
rialistic and positivistic bias, sociology was not greatly 
spiritualized in the hands of Spencer and Ward—the other 
two of the first great sociological triumvirate. It should be 
noted, however, that we use the word “‘spiritual”’ here in its 
narrower and more commonly accepted meaning, for when one 
considers the wider problem of the relative preponderance of 
blind material forces on the one hand and those of mind, i.e., 
the ‘“‘psychic factors,’’ on the other, Ward’s noble champion- 
ship of the latter sets him in the forefront as the transcendent 
figure of sociological theorizing. 

But we are speaking here of the distinctly religious aspect 
of sociological thinking, and on this point Ward himself 
perceived the brutal inadequacy of the scientific, or naturalistic, 
concept of progress, and in his memorable work, Applied 
Sociology, he passed beyond it into a strongly ethical conception 
of social improvement as the true goal of all sociological 
reasoning. In so doing, after quoting Spencer’s essay on 
Progress, Its Law and Cause, he remarks that Spencer “goes 
on to show that ‘organic progress consists in a change from 
the homogeneous to the heterogeneous’ and says that ‘this 
law of organic progress is the law of all progress... .. iu 
“In dealing with that branch (i.e., pure sociology) I have even 
gone,” continues Ward, ‘‘farther than Spencer, and shown 
that perfection of structure is only a means to the ulterior end 
of converting the maximum quantity of inorganic into organic 
matter.” 

In the context of this passage, and elsewhere in his writings 
and university lectures, Ward confessed the somewhat sordid 


*Cf. Small, The Meaning of Social Science, for a masterly presentation of this 
thought. 
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nature of such conceptions, and later on in the passage quoted 
he questions whether the word “evolution” would not, in 
this instance, better suit the case than the word “progress,” 
reserving for the latter a meaning such as we find expressed in 
his Dynamic Sociology and later works, wherein he clearly 
affirms that “social progress means more than the mere 
maintenance of the social organism, just as individual life 
means more than the bare conservation of the bodily existence. 
No progress is real that does not constantly show a reduction 
of the aggregate suffering or an increase of the aggregate 
enjoyment throughout society,” coming finally to the unequivo- 
cal assertion that “human progress may... . be properly 
defined as that which secures the increase of human happiness. 
Unless it do this, no matter how great a civilization may be, 
it is not progressive.””# 

The hopeless materialism of Mr. Spencer’s world-view has 
been relentlessly exposed by the Scottish philosopher James 
Ward, in his Naturalism and Agnosticism, as well as by a host 
of lesser thinkers. The conception, worked out by Spencer, 
of an endless series of evolutions and dissolutions, covering 
millions of years, whereby all the inconceivable variety and 
richness of our planetary world is slowly evolved only to be 
dissolved instantly into world-dust by some stellar catastrophe, 
and thus endlessly evolving again to repeat the process—all 
this presents a series of rhythmic risings and fallings which 
ends always in a chaos as utterly meaningless as that with 
which it began. At every stage, and in every cranny of the 
world-wide unfolding which constitutes any such cycle, there 
is indeed an inexhaustible meaning which it is the very business 
of science to discover and promulgate in terms of the whole 
self-environing, self-conditioning process. But the process 
itself, as a whole, though it consume billions of aeons in its 
evolution before being shattered into world-mist and star-dust, 
presents absolutely no meaning satisfying to the moral yearn- 
ings of mankind, or capable of being expressed by reason in 

t Dynamic Sociology, Il, 174. 
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terms of permanent worth and value. According to the 
naturalistic conception of the world, nothing in the universe 
possesses an abiding value or meaning of any sort whatsoever. 
With progress at every step, there is total absence of progress 
in the entire movement as a whole. We have thus the one 
case in the universe in which the whole is not equal to, but 
infinitely less than, the sum of the parts! 

Nowhere, probably, has this aspect of materialism been 
more eloquently pictured than in the following passage from 
Professor James, which is well worth the space, as much for its 
literary beauty as for its philosophic insight. 

Theism and materialism, so different when taken retrospectively, 
point, when we take them prospectively, to wholly different outlooks 
of experience. For, according to the theory of mechanical evolution, 
the laws of redistribution of matter and motion, though they are certainly 
to thank for all the good hours which our organisms have ever yielded 
us and for all the ideals which our minds now frame, are yet fatally 
certain to undo their work again, and to redissolve everything that they 
have once evolved. You all know the picture of the last state of the 
universe, which evolutionary science foresees. I cannot state it better 
than in Mr. Balfour’s words: ‘The energies of our system will decay, 
the glory of the sun will be dimmed, and the earth, tideless and inert, 
will no longer tolerate the race which has for a moment disturbed its 
solitude. Man will go down into the pit, and all his thoughts will 
perish. The uneasy consciousness which in this obscure corner has for 
a brief space broken the contented silence of the universe, will be at 
rest. Matter will know itself no longer. ‘Imperishable monuments,’ 
and ‘immortal deeds,’ death itself, and love stronger than death, will 
be as if they had not been. Nor will anything that is, be better or 
worse for all that the labor, genius, devotion, and suffering of man have 
striven through countless ages to effect.” 

That is the sting of it, that in the vast driftings of the cosmic weather, 
though many a jeweled shore appears, and many an enchanted cloud- 
bank floats away, long lingering ere it be dissolved—even as our world 
now lingers, for our joy—yet when these transient products are gone, 
nothing, absolutely nothing remains, to represent those particular 
qualities, those elements of preciousness which they may have enshrined. 
Dead and gone are they, gone utterly from the very sphere and room 
of being. Without an echo; without a memory; without an influence 
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on aught that may come after, to make it care for similar ideals. This 
utter final wreck and tragedy is of the essence of scientific materialism 
as at present understood. The lower and not the higher forces are the 
eternal forces, or the last surviving forces within the only cycle of 
evolution which we can definitely see. Mr. Spencer believes this as 
much as anyone; so why should he argue with us as if we were making silly 
aesthetic objections to the “grossness” of “matter and motion,” the 
principles of his philosophy, when what really dismays us is the discon- 
solateness of its ulterior practical results ? 

No, the true objection to materialism is not positive but negative. 
It would be farcical at this day to make complaint of it for what it is, 
for “‘grossness.” Grossness is what grossness does—we now know 
that. We make complaint of it, on the contrary, for what it is not— 
not a permanent warrant for our more ideal interests, not a fulfiller of 
our remotest hopes. 

The notion of God, on the other hand, however inferior it may be in 
clearness to those mathematical notions so current in mechanical phi- 
losophy, has at least this superiority over them, that it guarantees an 
ideal order that shall be permanently preserved. A world with a 
God in it to say the last word, may indeed burn up or freeze, but we 
then think of him as still mindful of the old ideals and sure to bring 
them elsewhere to fruition; so that, where he is, tragedy is only pro- 
visional and partial, and shipwreck and dissolution not the absolutely 
final things. This need of an eternal moral order is one of the deepest 
needs of our breast. And those poets, like Dante and Wordsworth, 
who live on the conviction of such an order, owe to that fact the extraor- 
dinary tonic and consoling power of their verse." 

It thus appears that materialism, or naturalism if preferred, 
really lacks the logical basis for a conception of progress. 
Religion, on the other hand, is in a way to the manner born, 
its very breath of life being that evaluating attitude which is 
so essentially involved in such a process that some sociologists, 
as shown above, would reject the word. But whether religious 
philosophers can reduce the spirit of their world-view to the 
terms of a convincing and definite formulation of the legitimate 
goal of human group strivings is another question. The con- 
cept will doubtless need to be consistent with the accepted 
philosophy of evolution, yet it must escape the fatal tendency 

* Pragmatism, pp. 103-7. 
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of such thinking to conceive of a process which ends only in 
destroying its own products—a monstrous proletarian which 
devours its own offspring! For this is precisely the tragic 
outcome which is presented to us in the spectacle of humanity 
toiling painfully from the level of the clod and the beast of the 
field to a dignity of moral and spiritual aspiration which crowns 
men and women with ‘“‘the upward looking and the light’; 
which builds in the human soul the ‘‘music and the dream”’; 
which comes so “trailing clouds of glory” that the soul may 
walk in ‘‘the light that never was on land or sea”—and then 
suddenly dashes the whole spiritual beauty of life into the 
débris of an infinite world-wreck without the turning of an 
eyelash. Under such an outlook no reasoned view of progress 
is possible except by parts and piecemeal. The evolutionary 
process evolves beings capable of cherishing thoughts almost 
divine, and then calmly tramples them into the muck of infinite 
helplessness and despair. The travail of ages is thus for 
naught, and nothing can have value except as it fits the moment 
and the temper of the beholder. 

But at this point the protest arises that the yearning for 
immortality, even though it be conceived in the broadest and 
most impersonal sense, is a mental state peculiar to certain 
races and generations of men, or at least to certain individual 
temperaments, and that it fills no such place of importance in 
modern times, either logically or psychologically, as assumed 
in this discussion. 

This objection has been partially anticipated, however, 
by Professor Alexander, in his paper on ‘‘The Belief in God 
and Immortality as Factors in Race Progress.’* Recognizing 
that moral bankruptcy of naturalism which has been sketched 
above, Professor Alexander points out that, according to such 
philosophy, 
the man of the future is to be one willing to devote himself to the develop- 
ment of an efficient physical life on this earth. He is to do this, aware 

tIn the Hibbert Journal, October, 1910, pp. 169 ff. 
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that in the course of nature all his material works, all his physical 
achievements, must come to naught. A dead and ruined planet is the 
ultimate goal of his physical efforts. 

Now if such end and such result were to be his sole inspiration, I 
believe and affirm that his rdle would be an impossible one. . . . . The 
physical life, the life of the great Commune of Man here on earth, must 
be valued not for its own sake but for the sake of the ideal human char- 
acter which such a life is to develop. 

He next shows that belief in a world-intelligence to which 
the plan and purpose of each human life is important, and a 
faith that this world-intelligence, which is really God, will 
guarantee ‘“‘a consummation of the life here begun in a world to 
come,” is necessary ‘‘in order to satisfy reason.” Without 
asserting ‘‘any a priori certitude”’ as to the existence of such a 
Being, Professor Alexander sees in such beliefs a positive and 
valuable equipment for the will to live, and to live with zest and 
efficiency. In the light of these convictions he is led to affirm 
that ‘“‘nature decrees that the man who survives, the race that 
persists, must believe these things, they are a part of the equip- 
ment of the fittest to survive.”? 

In this brilliant paper Professor Alexander has urged with 
great cogency some exceedingly important considerations. 
From an a priori standpoint his reasoning seems quite convin- 
cing, but perhaps a final decision cannot be won apart from an 
appeal to statistical evidence, which in this case would be hard 
to get. It may come down in the end to the question whether 
modern men tend to attach greater or less importance to such 
beliefs, as compared with earlier generations. While time 
alone can provide the answer, some argument, if not actual 
evidence, has already appeared.? By some it is main- 
tained that the desire for immortality is declining among the 
most progressive races. But the experience of multitudes who 
have gone through the horrors and sorrows of the recent world- 
war would indicate quite the contrary, and tends to show that 

‘ Ibid., pp. 186-87. 


2 See the article ‘Apathy about Immortality,” in the Literary Digest, April 20, 
1912, p. 814; also Belief in God and Immortality, by James H. Leuba, 1916. 
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the soul thirst of heartbroken human beings for ‘‘the living 
God” is not less fundamental or less imperative than in the 
days when the Psalmist of Israel longed for God as the hart 
panted after the water brooks. It is recognized, however, 
that this will be held to be a natural outcome of the present 
reversion to a pain economy, and that mankind will regain 
its Spiritual indifference as it regains its fatness and security. 

However it may be as to the actual prevalence, under 
normal social conditions, of such a mental experience, the 
answer is of considerable logical importance for a theory of 
social progress. For, as Professor Perry shows in his search- 
ing chapter on ‘“‘The Moral Tests of Progress,’’? progress is 
really a quantitative conception, inasmuch as it signifies 
an increase of the good of life, whatever that good may be. 
Consequently, the question of the value of a sense of God and 
immortality assumes a position of the utmost importance for 
our theory of progress. Is such a belief among the real goods 
of life? Is it not the highest good, the finest product of evolu- 
tion, when abstracted from all superstitions, fears, and sec- 
tarian dogmatism and left to stand in its simple dignity as the 
most comprehensive, elevated, and mentally chastening 
value-judgment and worth-reaction of which conscious life is 
capable? If so, then we are led to conclude that religion has 
an inextinguishable importance, an indispensable function, 
in human existence. So full of meaning is it, upon this hypothe- 
sis, that the naturalistic philosophy really pictures to us an 
immeasurably vast process of evolution, which works up from 
the primeval chaos, through countless ages, to the creation 
of a being whose exalted conception of duty and destiny consti- 
tutes, even for his own happiness no less than for his moral dis- 
cipline, the supreme good of life, and yet this very process 
requires for its completion the uttermost shatterment of that 
supreme good, along with all the lesser goods of life. And this, 
say the prophets of materialism, is progress! 


tSee The Moral Economy, 1909. 
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The legitimate conclusion from these reflections seems to 
be that the definition of progress in adequate and compre- 
hensive terms is logically impossible apart from that appre- 
ciating, evaluating reaction of the whole man, including his 
emotional nature, toward life and the world, which is the soul of 
religion. Consequently ‘“‘progress,” for irreligious thinkers, 
must of necessity remain a term which, in spite of its constant 
use, can have no definite content. And it is quite evident, 
moreover, that the constant use of ‘“‘evolution,” as signifying 
“progress,” by scientific thinkers is entirely without logical 
warrant or justification. The truth is that no one can affirm 
that the human species, the social order, or the world as a whole 
will continue to develop toward higher levels, rather than lower, 
without an exercise of faith in some ongoing aspect of the 
universe which guarantees the permanency of the values of 
existence. But such a belief is essentially religious, so that 
we are led to the conclusion that apart from the religious atti- 
tude as herein defined no such thing as progress can be logically 
conceived or even consistently believed in. 

Professor Alexander’s conviction, that religious faith is an 
important factor in fitness for survival in the struggles of life, 
is very clearly shared by the authors of a recent textbook 
on sociology. It is there forcibly argued that religion has 
actually so figured in the past. In fact, its very prevalence 
among men is taken as an evidence of its value in furthering 
group welfare. “As an instrument armed with which the 
natural powers of men may prove equal to a need or crisis it 
has survived.”? Religion, according to this argument, has 
been preserved, and not eliminated, through social selection, 
because optimism is a more successful frame of mind than 
pessimism, and it is his trust in the help of higher powers and 
his belief in a heavenly hope even when every earthly good 
seemed lost, which has made of man the unconquerable battler 
against every wind of circumstance. But that attitude of 


? Blackmar and Gillin, Outlines of Sociology, 1915. 2 OP. cit., p. 310. 
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mind is in its very essence religious, and therefore it is that 
religion, whether true, in the metaphysical sense, or merely a 
beneficent illusion, ‘“‘has proved to be a working philosophy 
of life.” It is a postulate which works out constructively and 
successfully in experience, and is consequently, in the view of 
the present writer, of precisely the same validity as the theory 
of electrons or any other working hypothesis of science. 

In this connection it may be permissible to notice the fact 
that many people hail the zeal for social service manifested by 
many non-religious persons as evidence that religion is not 
necessary as a motive for such a work and life. This may be 
true, but it must not be forgotten that many, if not all, of 
such servants of humanity derived their moral enthusiasm 
and impetus from the godly homes or schools in which they 
were reared. It remains to be seen how long it will take for 
the moral and spiritual power of the generation just passing 
away to become a spent force. Furthermore, probably all 
truly ministering spirits who report themselves as holding to no 
religion, really cherish a cheerful faith in Evolution, Progress, 
or some other capitalized word which guarantees a fruitful 
outcome for their unselfish labors; a confident optimism 
which renders one essentially religious in the meaning of the 
term as used in this essay. 

The notable statistical studies of Professor Leuba concern- 
ing the actual prevalence of the belief in God and immortality 
seem to indicate that such conceptions are declining in modern 
times among college students and scientific men. His data, 
resulting from the extensive use of questionnaires, seem 
further to indicate that, so far as psychologists are concerned, 
these beliefs are found to be most diminished among the 
more eminent men in that field. 

This study offers a significant contribution which cannot 
be ignored, and in so far as the facts are really established by 
correct and adequate statistical methods it would be futile 
to quarrel with them. Indeed, they simply tend to establish 
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the existence of a movement in modern thought which seems 
more or less plain even to casual observation. But while 
facts, so far as established, must be faced rather than argued 
with, it would be a misfortune to adopt in the same way every 
logical implication involved. Such an unwarranted inference 
in this instance would be to conclude that, inasmuch as the 
“more eminent” psychologists, or other scientists for that 
matter, indicated less interest in God and immortality than 
their lesser colleagues, these beliefs are thereby and to that 
extent invalidated from the point of view of their philosophical 
integrity or sociological value. 

The fact that “more eminent” psychologists discount 
more fully the belief in God and immortality may simply 
register the fact that eminence in psychology demands 
more and more a temperament and intellect which find their 
natural medium in quantitative measurement of physical 
phenomena rather than in the philosophical interpretation 
and evaluation of the less tangible and more elusive, yet 
even more significant, aspects of human experience. In 
such a case, the conclusion should not be that the more emi- 
nent (and presumably more able and authoritative) men of 
psychological science have least use for the religious concep- 
tions in question, but, conversely, that men whose natural 
temper and training gives them least interest and ability in 
the methods of thought indispensable to philosophy are by that 
very fact those who attain, other things being equal, eminence 
in psychology, allowance being made for notable exceptions. 

This hypothesis is borne out by the well-recognized fact 
that psychology has steadily drifted away from its original 
mother, which is philosophy and metaphysics, and has moved 
toward physics, biology, and physiology... An examination 
of the subjects developed in leading psychological monographs 
and articles for the last ten years will impress on any observer 


™Cf. the presidential address of Professor J. M. Sterrett, in the Psychological 
Review, XVI (1909), 85 ff. 
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the astonishing preponderance of physical measurements, 
especially as applied to minute studies of the more strictly 
individualistic and materialistic aspects of the various sensa- 
tions, perceptions, and higher intellectual processes. In 
the vast, rich field of the emotional life, the field of the senti- 
ments, and the supremely significant but difficult realm of 
group experience, psychology, in the strictly orthodox sense, 
had, until recently, done very little. Yet here is precisely 
where the great problems of religion lie. Our conclusion then 
is that even while accepting the facts established by Professor 
Leuba’s research, we shall indeed be quite unphilosophical, and 
consequently superficial, to accept any indifference toward 
religion on the part of scientific men as valid evidence against 
its social value or even its absolute truth. 

The significant suggestion from the situation seems to be 
that the supreme task of the present century will have to be 
the construction of a spiritual view of life, a task for which 
physical science, including most of current psychology, is 
entirely disqualified, but which will have to be the work of a 
truly scientific philosophy and metaphysics. The course of 
evolution has maneuvered mankind into an exceedingly 
dark blind alley in these later days. The brutes have no 
knowledge of death and hence no fear of it, or need of a remedy. 
Less sophisticated men are aware of their impending doom, 
but religious faith in God and immortality robs the grave of 
its sting. The thoroughly modernized man, if the inference 
from Professor Leuba’s studies is to hold, contemplates 
the extinction of all his works without remedy—the one 
redeeming feature being that he seems, according to the 
figures, to be inclined not to care. In this situation, nothing 
but a rehabilitation of religious faith, or the widespread 
promulgation of a philosophy of indifference and resignation, 
can meet the prospect before the world as the darkness of 
scientific enlightenment continues to gather. Whether our 
refuge will be in faith or in resignation depends upon whether 
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Professor Leuba’s indifferent man of scientific eminence 
represents the type of the future humanity, or whether the 
latter is more nearly exemplified in Professor William James, 
the greatest psychologist of them all, yet a profound phi- 
losopher, whose works on the whole tended, as he himself 
remarked, to loosen up the joints of this old cast-iron universe, 
and leave a little room for personal faith. After all, perhaps 
a scientist, in the security of his laboratory and the lustiness 
of his health, is a poor spokesman for humanity as it actually 
exists. Moreover, the testimony of the world-war corrobo- 
rates our most fundamental premise, that religion is the most 
profound reaction an individual or a group can make toward 
life and the universe, especially in its unknown and more 
critical aspects. The fact that God is not found at the bottom 
of a test tube or at the end of a logical syllogism does not 
diminish the supreme necessity of religion for the ongoing daily 
life of the world. And this would seem to be true whether 
we think of life in terms of concrete activity or try to conceive 
of it abstractly as a process to which there attaches a compre- 
hensive meaning which is partly expressed in the term “‘social 
progress.”’ 
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Christian ministers are very conscious today of looking 
out on a world that is dark and discouraging. There are, 
however, fundamental reasons for expecting within the life- 
time of those now preparing for the ministry unusual success 
in the great work that they have undertaken. Success comes 
through intelligently facing the great facts of life, and men 
know more today about three of these facts than ever before. 

1. We know more about what we mean by the will of God. 
Our idea of what we mean by “will” comes to us from experi- 
ence with our own wills. The will is the intelligent push of 
a personality on its environment, the set of a personality 
toward a goal. The will of God is a form of energy in the 
midst of which we live, which is set toward the securing of an 
honest and friendly world. It tends to rise in every individual, 
claiming him for the honest and friendly life. It tends to 
rise in the common life of man, to make all social institutions, 
laws, and customs honest and friendly. In ways that are 
sometimes gentle and sometimes rough it is crowding men up 
against the necessity of working with it to make truth and 
beauty, in moral relations honesty and friendliness, universal 
and secure in the civilization of the world. 

The minister’s great and indispensable work is one of 
leadership in making the masses of men, into whose hands 
power is so rapidly passing, aware of the will of God, aware of 
an energy near enough to them to give them being and keep 
it going, distinct enough from them to give them a chance to 
be themselves. Our better understanding of what we mean 
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by the will of God enables us to show men where to look for it, 
how to recognize intelligently the “feel’’ of it, and how to share 
in its great push toward the honest and friendly world. The 
Christian minister can interpret the will of God to men in 
terms of that which is most real to them, the universal experi- 
ences of plain daily living. 

2. We know more about the nature of man than we ever 
did before. We have not only the rezults of psychological 
study but we have seen the naked nature of man uncovered 
by the war. We have seen man’s lust, his greed, his brutality, 
and we have seen his high purpose, his idealism, his self- 
sacrifice. We have seemed to see these qualities in the same 
individual. We have seen “bad” men catch a glimpse of 
some phase of the great vision of an honest and friendly world 
and under its inspiration in the brutality of battle go stumbling 
and cursing on their way into some vital accord with the will 
of God. 

We are seeing this same incongrucus combination of the 
good and bad of human nature in whole nations. During the 
war the great idea of co-operation for the creation of an 
honest and friendly world entered for the first time in a domi- 
nant way the practical politics of the whole world. All 
nations and tribes of the world felt its influence at the same 
time in their practical politics. Mohammedan chieftains from 
the heart of Africa and Arabs from east of the Jordan dis- 
cussed President Wilson’s “fourteen points” with keen inter- 
est. And now this insistent idea is compelling nations and 
tribes in all the world at the same time to bring all phases of 
their life before its judgment seat. All things good and bad 
in political, industrial, social, and international relations 
must appear in bewildering confusion, and experience some 
new degree of adjustment to the great idea—adjustment to 
the unfolding will of God. 

Here is our great chance as Christian ministers, specialists 
in character, to work with new knowledge of human nature and 
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fresh hope of success for the moral evolution of the individual 
and the race. 

3. We know more than we ever did before about the religious 
experience of Jesus Christ. The tendency to investigate the 
life that expresses itself in literature has operated in the study 
of the Christian gospels. As a result we are slowly making our 
way into the presence of the religious experience of Jesus. 
We begin to see the hard problems that he faced, the fierce 
temptations that he resisted, the vague ideals that he made 
definite and secure, the processes of moral redemption that he 
wrought out in personal religious experience. He has become 
for us the world’s supreme leader and savior in the great push 
of the will of God in the life of man toward an honest and 
friendly world, because he had the supreme religious experi- 
ence with the will of God; and because through the influence 
of his immortal spirit he has been able to lead men into a 
morally redeeming share of his own experience. 

And so, although we have come to a place where the world 
looks dark and discouraging, it is a place where long avenues 
of growing knowledge and power converge. In this place the 
Christian minister stands, with a larger chance than ever 
before to contribute to the moral evolution of man. 
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Undoubtedly no two persons would ever give exactly the 
same reasons for desiring to enter upon missionary work in a 
foreign country. Speaking generally there are two objectives, 
either or both of which might be emphasized. Formerly the 
chief interest of many who entered upon foreign missionary 
work was in the securing for men at the time of their death 
an entrance into an ideal world, the Kingdom of Christ, or 
Heaven. There was little concern for the present world 
except as it served as a means to that end. Any social work 
that was undertaken was done with this end in view, rather 
than with the idea of making earth a better place for men to 
live. The surest and quickest way of accomplishing the 
missionary purpose was to induce men to turn from their 
idols and heathen gods and become at least nominally Chris- 
tian. In fact, very often after the baptism of a convert to 
Christianity, little further responsibility was felt for him. 
His entrance into an ideal future state was assumed to be 
his sole deliverance from his wretched state in this world. 
But there has been an increasing concern with the present 
life of those whom the missionary endeavors to help. Today 
the primary interest of many workers is in the improvement 
of social conditions as part and parcel of the program of 
evangelization. It seems self-evident that Christianity should 
aid people to come to their fullest self-realization, and enable 
them in their higher development to make some permanent 
contribution toward the development of the human race as a 
whole. 
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In the province of Assam, the first-mentioned phase of 
missionary work has been strongly emphasized (for the reason 
perhaps that the scarcity of workers forbade emphasis upon 
both, rather than that the workers themselves had no social 
consciousness) so that today after eighty years of missionary 
effort there is a Christian community of 30,000 out of a popu- 
lation of 3,000,000 where, with the exception of a few social 
changes wrought by the British Government, conditions and 
social customs in the non-Christian Assamese home are almost 
the same as they were a century ago. With one or two 
exceptions it is even difficult to note any marked improvement 
in social conditions among the Christians; and where a 
change can be noted it has been brought about by the slow 
process of teaching and encouragement rather than by the 
drawing up and carrying out of any special social program 
designed to create a new environment in which a new order of 
society would naturally be born and thrive. 

It is encouraging to note, however, that the greatest social 
evils which corrupt society, namely those connected with 
marriage and family life, are the very evils which the church 
has been most successful in eradicating among Christians, 
and which they have the greatest hope of uprooting very 
early among the non-Christian people by means of the estab- 
lishment of schools for girls throughout the province. 

The Assamese home, to begin with, is not founded on love 
and fellowship. The contract for the marriage is almost always 
made by parents, relatives, or friends. Usually the two who 
are to become intimate partners for life do not see each other 
(though they have heard much of each other) before they 
meet for the marriage ceremony. The principal concern of 
the parents in selecting a daughter-in-law is her caste, her 
capabilities as a cook and housekeeper, and the prospects of her 
being able to bear children. The parents of the girl consider 
the man’s caste and his ability to provide her with a home, 
which means shelter and food. Practically no thought is 
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given to the consideration of whether they will be congenial 
or not. Of course all parents have affection for their daughter 
and they try to select a man who will not beat her too often 
or too hard. These marriages always take place when the 
bride is very young. Often girls are engaged when they 
are babies, nearly always before they reach the age of puberty. 
Soon after that time they are married—usually at the age of 
from ten to thirteen years. Early marriage is the method 
by which the Assamese keep their girls morally clean. After 
marriage a wife is kept under the strictest vigilance of her 
husband, and no man except her father or brother is ever 
permitted to even set eyes upon her. Girls are often married 
to men of thirty, thirty-five, or even older. Naturally, 
fallen girls and illegitimate children are almost unknown; 
but the early marriage of girls pitifully shortens their childhood. 
A young schoolgirl of about twelve years recently wrote an 
innocent note to one of the boys who was about seventeen. 
Her father said, “‘ She will be doing wrong the first thing I know, 
so I’ll marry her off.”” He did; but not to the boy to whom she 
had written the letter, for he was still in school and had no 
employment. She became the wife of an older man for whom 
she had no fondness whatever, gave birth to a child before she 
was thirteen, and in every respect was about the saddest 
little girl that one could imagine. She sometimes came to the 
gate of the high wall built around her house to keep her from 
the eyes of the passing world and called to her former play- 
mates of the mission school as they passed by chattering 
and laughing. 

It is interesting to note that the husbands of these child- 
wives are often men who may be considered very highly edu- 
cated. The government has spared no pains to put educational 
opportunities within the reach of the masses of India; and, 
since the average Assamese would rather have a degree from 
a university than sufficient food upon his table, this opportunity 
has been seized by vast numbers. Primary schools for the 
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country and village boys are found at principal centers. 
Every town of any size has its grammar school with the seven 
grades, and in every town of three or four thousand there is a 
high school. Practically every high-caste boy goes through 
high school and the majority of them enter the universities. 
The type of education given, however, is along classical and 
cultural rather than practical lines and is not so beneficial 
as it might seem. ‘This is one of the chief grievances of the 
people of Assam as well as of all India and is one of the reasons 
why the people of India are insisting upon their right to 
control the educational department of the government. The 
number of positions open to men with high-school and college 
educations is very limited and the country is getting top- 
heavy with education. The towns fairly swarm with lawyers, 
and the medical profession is becoming more and more popular. 
The schools, the railways, the postal and telegraph systems, 
the medical department, the department of justice, and the 
administrative department of the government all offer employ- 
ment to this new type of man, and yet the number of positions 
is very small compared with the number of applicants. 
Besides, the Assamese are less keen, ambitious, and reliable 
than their neighbors, the Bengalis, and consequently many of 
the best positions even in the Assamese centers are filled by 
Bengalis who are crowded out of their own country by the 
same kind of an economic situation. 

In spite of this extensive educational program for the boys 
of Assam, education for girls was until very recently almost 
unheard of. The government has lagged behind the Christian 
mission in the provision for the education of girls. Even yet 
only a very small percentage of the girls ever enter school at 
all. Of these, with the exception of the Christian girls and 
some of the non-Christians who attend mission schools, the 
great majority are very irregular in attendance when they 
are enrolled, and finally drop out entirely at the age of ten 
or eleven, if not before. The Christian girls do not leave 
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school when they reach the age of puberty as do most of the 
non-Christian girls; but they finish the grammar-school, and 
almost all of them now take normal-school training or go to 
high school, some even advancing to college. Others are 
taking up the study of nursing and medicine. 

Speaking generally, it may be said that the non-Christian 
mother in Assam can neither read nor write. Even this 
statement fails to express the degree of her ignorance. When 
one imagines a high-school instructor, a superintendent of 
schools, a doctor, a lawyer, or a judge married to a woman 
who if she signs a legal document must do it with a thumb 
impression, he may gain some idea of the limited range of the 
common interests between man and wife. These men always 
apologize for the ignorance of their wives, but give as their 
excuse that there were no others for them to marry. They 
are victims of a custom in which they do not really believe, 
but from which they have not the moral courage to break. 
If they are to be released from its bondage it must be through 
social changes which no individual can be expected to initiate. 
A British officer once said that so far as he was able to under- 
stand the mind of an Assamese man on this subject, he believed 
that every one of them approved of educating and giving 
freedom to every woman but his own wife. 

The inevitable consequence of ignorance, poverty, and early 
marriage is disease. With a humid tropical climate in which 
every imaginable kind of disease germ thrives, the state of 
health of the average family is deplorable. It is rarely that 
any household is at any one time entirely free from sickness. 
The main diseases commonly found in Assam are cholera, 
amoebic dysentery, pneumonia, tuberculosis, hookworm, and 
many kinds of fever diseases. Besides these native infections 
are the common European diseases, such as chickenpox, 
mumps, measles, and whooping cough. The death-rate is 
very high; in fact Assam is a country of the survival of the 
fittest. Instead of wondering why so many come to an early 
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death a foreigner is much more apt to express surprise that so 
many live as long as they do. Deaths of infants and of the 
young mothers at the time of childbirth are very common. 
Then, too, physicians are very scarce, especially women physi- 
cians, and men will not permit their wives to be treated by 
men. The people have no knowledge of sanitation or hygiene, 
and the germs with which they are surrounded find good camp- 
ing grounds in bodies which are naturally weak and unable to 
resist. The government provides sanitary inspectors for the 
larger towns and has also free hospitals and dispensaries. 
There are no women nurses in these hospitals, so these might 
as well not exist so far as benefiting the women of the country 
is concerned. The most that can be said for the medical 
profession is that it succeeds in relieving some of the minor 
sufferings of the people but is not yet fully awake to the 
great task of wiping out disease. The training of women 
physicians is the great need of the day. The churches are even 
slower than the government, for in eighty years they have not 
sent one medically trained woman to this country. 

One would not naturally expect to find much social life 
among a people where boys do not mingle with girls nor men 
with women. From early childhood groups of little boys and 
groups of little girls play separately. The principal social life 
of the home is the gathering of the mother, her daughters-in- 
law, and other relatives of the household at various intervals 
during the day for rest, for gossip, and for the chewing of 
the famous betel nut. Neighbor women sometimes go back 
and forth by means of a back entrance if they are sure there 
are no men at home. 

An important social occasion is the “coming-out” or 
rather ‘‘going-in”’ party of the girl when she reaches the age 
of puberty. To this all the friends of the girl and her mother 
are invited. This event concerning which Western peoples are 
very reticent is in Assam proclaimed, as it were, from the 
housetops. This is the way a parent has of proclaiming to 
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the world that he has a daughter of marriageable age. The 
women who are invited are able to report to any sons or 
brothers just what kind of a wife the young lady will make. 
The girl dresses her best at the party and tries to make a good 
impression. It behooves her to do so. If a girl is engaged 
before this time the occasion is called her ‘‘first marriage.” 
Weddings are always great social occasions, at which the 
women, in separate quarters, gather and compare garments and 
jewels, chew betel nut, and gossip. The men meet ina separate 
place and smoke, talk, and sing. 

As to general recreation this, too, is organized so as to keep 
the sexes separate. In the afternoon the boys of the high 
school may be found on the athletic field engaged in football, 
cricket, hockey, or tennis. In the evening, if they meet, it is 
for eating, smoking, or singing to the accompaniment of 
organ, fife, drum, tambourine, or all of these instruments 
together. On the mission compound the girls also may be 
found engaged in their play at the evening hour. They 
skip rope, ride, on the merry-go-round, slide on the toboggan, 
play bad-minton, volley-ball, and basket-ball. Girls other than 
those who attend the mission school know nothing of play. 

What part should Christianity play in improving such 
social customs? As has already been intimated, the greatest 
hope of changing the ideals of the Assamese home lies in the 
establishment of Christian schools for girls. The mission 
school has as its main objective the improvement of the home. 
More definitely stated, it aims at the enrichment of child life, 
the extension of the period of childhood—which means the 
postponing of the day of motherhood—the training of the girls 
to be better mothers and home-makers, their preparation for 
entrance into training schools for nurses and doctors, the 
creation of educational and social leaders, and the awaken- 
ing of a social consciousness which will widen the interest of 
the people from self and family to that of their neighbors 
and community. 
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It will suffice to indicate some ways in which these schools 
are actually changing social behavior. Even the mature 
girls and boys are now mingling more or less, although reserv- 
edly. They go to the same church service, even though the 
boys sit on one side of the room and the girls on the other. 
The boys have sports which the girls go to watch; they give 
programs and concerts which the girls attend. Recently a 
more advanced step was taken when the girls gave a program 
and invited the boys to come; of course they came. Meetings 
and conferences are held at which the boys give talks and do 
chorus singing, and sometimes the girls also sing in groups at 
the front of the audience. Church celebrations are given which 
both boys and girls attend, and where they may make passing 
remarks to each other although they would not stand and 
talk as American girls and boys might. In this way they 
get to know each other fairly well and are beginning to have 
their own opinions concerning possible marriage. The par- 
ents, of course, wish to see a child happily married and unless 
there is some strong objection usually let the preference of 
the young people stand. 

Within the last year there have taken place two marriages 
which strikingly demonstrate the change that is taking place 
among the Christian people. In the one case a man of the 
age of thirty-two, who was a graduate of a college and in 
addition had taken two years of advanced normal training, 
married a girl twenty-six years old, who was a graduate of a 
high school, and of a normal school and who had taught two 
years. The other marriage was between a high-school gradu- 
ate, twenty-five years old, and a girl of nineteen years who had 
finished grammar school, taken normal training, and had 
taught a year. Only a few years ago both of these girls 
would have been considered old maids at this age and men 
would have been ashamed to marry them. The influence of 
the older social custom had been broken because the men were 
busy with their studies and the girls had an abundance of 
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other interests. Marriage was delayed because the girls were 
happy in their school life and did not wish to marry earlier. 

This is the method by which the missionaries hope to 
break up the early marriage system in both the Christian 
and the non-Christian homes. Schools aim to give the girls 
some interest to fill up their lives until a more suitable marrying 
age, and in the meantime to furnish a type of training that will 
help them in their home life when they do marry. Formerly 
girls have had nothing but marriage to think about; it was 
talked to them from the time they were able to understand. 
Since their childhood was dull and uninteresting, they looked 
forward to the wedding day as the time when they would be 
initiated into a fairy world of happiness and pleasure. They 
little realized the suffering and miseries into which that day 
would introduce them. But today many girls because of 
their school life are having an entirely new world of interests 
opened up to them; they enjoy their school and are genuinely 
sorry if they must leave it. 

At the Mission School for Girls at Nowgong provision is 
being made to meet the popular feeling that girls must not 
be seen on the streets after reaching maturity. A dormitory 
for non-Christian girls has been established on the school 
compound under the direct supervision of the women mis- 
sionaries. This plan has been tried out for three years, and 
there are now twenty girls taking advantage of it. This plan 
enables the girls to remain in school without being compelled 
to travel on the streets. Another plan about to be put into 
effect is that of having a curtained motor car in which all girls 
who wish to continue their studies but do not wish to live 
away from home may go back and forth. A special cur- 
riculum has been drawn up especially adapted to the needs of 
girls who are looking forward to marriage rather than to 
teaching or to taking advanced study. This curriculum 
provides for the teaching of such subjects as hygiene and 
sanitation, treatment of simple diseases, characteristics of 
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child life, history of Assamese arts and industries, decoration 
of the home, music, simple sociology, ethics, and religion. 

There is little trouble in getting the Christian girls to 
move along almost any educational lines suggested, and 
many of them are teaching at least a year before marrying. 
A few of the less conservative non-Christian girls are also 
taking advantage of the normal-training course and are 
teaching in their home towns. They go back and forth to 
their schools daily, escorted of course by elderly women. 
No insults or disturbances have ever been reported by them. 
Most social reforms must come by shocking the conservative 
element at first and the feminist movement in Assam is no 
exception to this. People are now getting accustomed to 
seeing grown women in public, and if nothing tragic happens 
they will all gradually come to approve it, at least in modera- 
tion, which is all that even the church approves until the 
entire moral standard of the country is raised. About the 
most advanced step yet taken by the Assamese public in 
showing their approval of the public appearance of women was 
taken last spring when the teachers and girls of the mission 
school were invited to attend a joint student conference of 
men and women. A few of the older girls went. They were 
given front seats, which is a mark of great respect, and when 
mention was made during the meeting that this was the 
first time in the history of the town that men and women 
had ever assembled together in this way, the men all arose 
and cheered, and as the girls left before the meeting was 
over, the men stood as they passed by. 

This is the part that Christianity is playing in the trans- 
forming of the Assamese home and there is great promise that 
there will be a new day for Assam when its girls take advantage 
of the kind of education Christianity has to offer and when 
men and women mingle sufficiently to enable them to select 
their own life-partners and to found homes on a greater 
maturity of experience. 
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IS THERE A RELIGIOUS BREAKDOWN OF THE MINISTRY ? 


My colleague has given us a trenchant article, and I find myself 
in hearty accord with his main contention that “the minister is a guide 
and inspirer of social ends and motives,” and that there is lamentable 
ignorance among the members of our churches of what are the Christian 
social ends to be sought, and what are the Christian motives by which 
they can be attained. The most serious weakness of current preaching 
is that it so seldom enlightens. It exhorts too much and informs too 
little. One rarely learns inything from the average sermon. Preachers 
take for granted that their congregations know what the Christian life 
is, and expend their energies in urging them to it. But the Christian 
life is, as its earliest devotees termed it, “the Way”; and the road 
enters a different stretch of country with each generation, and must be 
laid out for them. It is always “towards Christ,” but the Christian 
ideal has to be interpreted afresh in view of the contemporary situation. 
In 1620 it meant for our Pilgrim Fathers voluntary exile from their loved 
native land and the attempt to set up in a new world the divine 
commonwealth which they found planned in the Bible. In 1920 it 
has meant to many of us the gathering of the nations, with their industries 
and commerce, their homes and schools, their whole life, into a world- 
wide commonwealth inspired and governed by the spirit of Christ. 

It is the interpretation of what this reign of God involves which is too 
rarely given. What are the ends a Christian citizen must seek for his 
country and his community? What are his duties in the industrial 
world as a producer, a consumer, an owner, an investor, an employer, or 
anemployee? These and kindred questions must be dealt with explicitly 
in the light of the gospel of Christ. And because they are not thus 
handled there is much vagueness as to what is meant by “accepting 
Christ,” and the members of our churches are hazy as to the purpose 
to which they have committed themselves. Dr. Coe correctly stresses 
the supreme need of a teaching ministry, and of instruction along the 
particular lines which have to do with our economic and political life. 
No church is worthily fulfilling its duty in supplying inspirations and 
guidance to citizens of a democracy which fails to render this informing 
service. 
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There are minor points in Professor Coe’s article which raise some 
questions. Is his title aptly chosen? Does not a “breakdown” imply 
a previous healthy functioning of the ministry ? and has there been any 
time in the recent history of the Christian church when its ministers 
gave an adequate treatment of “social ends and motives”? Was not 
the lack of such teaching throughout Christendom a primary cause of the 
recent war, and of our inability to arrive at a satisfactory peace? Is 
not such an article as Dr. Coe’s a wholesome indication that our genera- 
tion is turning its attention to the development of this sorely neglected 
and urgently needed element of the Christian message ? 

Again, is the “breakdown” (for which I should prefer to use the 
word “weakness”) as Dr. Coe analyzes it “religious”? Is not his 
diagnosis of the situation ethical rather than religious? Christianity 
is an ethical religion, and ethics and religion are inseparable in it; but 
“social ends and motives” as he has treated them seem to lie within its 
sphere as ethic. 

And this brings me to the main addition I should like to make to the 
discussion which he has so admirably opened. In my judgment there 
is a serious “religious’”’ weakness in many ministries, and it is sometimes 
apparent in those which devote much preaching to “social ends and 
motives.”” The Christian life is a fellowship through Christ with God 
and with his children in his purpose. Dr. Coe emphasizes the necessity 
of making clear the purpose. I should like to add also the necessity of 
teaching Christians to realize their fellowship with the living God in 
that purpose. Every pastor is aware how many of those reared in 
our Sunday schools and fairly frequent in their attendance at church 
services do not know how to find reinforcements and guidance in God. 
Christianity is both a faith and a purpose, and without the faith the 
purpose can never be bravely and hopefully enterprised. ‘The people 
that know their God shall be strong and do exploits.” Here again what 
is needed is a teaching ministry. It is not enough to harp constantly 
on the necessity of communion with God, but to show men who he is, 
and what are his relations with them and with the world. This is the 
preaching of Christian doctrine, as Dr. Coe commends the preaching 
of Christian social ethics. We have to teach men what may be theirs 
in the life with God through Christ, that they may be induced to explore 
for themselves and make their own enriching discoveries. 

A democracy makes a huge demand upon faith—faith in the capaci- 
ties of plain men and women, faith in the power of ideals, faith in the 
universe as friendly to a fraternal commonwealth. The Christian 
conception of God supplies this faith—faith in him as incarnate in a 
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plain Man, faith in him as the inspiring Spirit of Christlike ideals, faith 
in him as Lord of heaven and earth. One is often disheartened to observe 
how many Christians lack a thoroughly Christian conception of God. 
When once they possess that, they can be shown “social ends”’ that he 
and we can share, and “social motives” in which we may expect his 
empowering Spirit. 

I agree with my colleague that much of the preaching during the 
war was very remotely Christian. Many of the utterances were B.c. 
rather than a.pD. I am not prepared, however, to agree wholly that 
“the clergy did count, and that splendidly, but it was not their religion 
that counted.” When the clergy counted splendidly, it was not when 
they voiced on Sunday the same sentiments with which the press was 
filled throughout the week; but when they faced the ethical perplexities 
in which Christian consciences found themselves, pointed out that war 
was not and could never be called a Christian method of solving an 
international problem, but might under the circumstances be the less 
un-Christian method of ending an intolerable situation. On the one 
hand the minister had to preserve Christian standards when the psy- 
chology of war was destroying them; and on the other hand he had to 
show his people the course which lay in the Christian direction through 
circumstances in which an ideally Christian method was not one of the 
alternatives presented. And further he could assure them that in 
moving in the Christian direction, they could rely on the assistance of 
the God of righteousness. Where such discriminating preaching was 
given, and it was given by many pulpits, it was surely the religion of the 
clergy that counted. They linked the social end of the nation with 
the will of the God and Father of Jesus Christ. 

But my criticism of an occasional phrase in my colleague’s article 
only serves to show my agreement with his main aim. He is pleading 
for an interpreting type of preaching and teaching which makes clear for 
what followers of Jesus must stand in the situations in which we find 
ourselves as kinsmen, citizens, workers, and churchmen. Only where 
such guidance is given, are Christians who “understand what the will 
of the Lord is” likely to be produced. The failure of the churches to 
produce enough Christians of this intelligent variety is probably their 
most serious weakness. May Dr. Coe’s plea send us preachers to our 
proper task with renewed resolve to “teach every man in all wisdom 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ.” 


HENRY SLOANE COFFIN 
New York City 
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Professor Coe’s vigorous discussion of the spiritual leadership of 
the ministry today will induce much soul-searching on the part of men 
eager to be true to their responsibilities. Stimulating as his discussion 
is, I question whether it has really touched the kernel of the matter. 

In the development of Christianity we are in the process of transition 
from a religion of authority to a more democratic type of religion. On 
the basis of an authoritative system the leadership of the minister is a 
relatively simple matter. Without regard to his own personal qualifi- 
cations he may become the mouthpiece of an imposing divine authority. 
Professor Coe recognizes this type of leadership in his footnote on page 
23, when he says: 

Every intelligent Catholic has definite and correct ideas as to what his 
priest stands for, and of the meaning of membership in the Catholic church. 
This gives the advantage of a unified and determined front, indeed, but the 
ulterior problem here concerns the ends prescribed by the hierarchy to the 
faithful. To save one’s own soul by obeying an autocratic spiritual authority, 
and to contribute to the final and complete triumph of this autocracy—this 
conception of spiritual life, duty, and destiny makes the problem of the priest 
too simple. He can fulfill his essential functions by performing certain doc- 
trines and duties already strictly formulated. The problem of the Protestant 
minister goes many fathoms deeper than this. 

The thing which interested me in this footnote was Professor Coe’s 
recognition of the fact that such kind of leadership is impossible for a 
Protestant minister. Indeed by implication such leadership is regarded 
as mechanical rather than spiritual. 

And yet is the article not really an arraignment of Protestant 
ministers because they are unable authoritatively to define what is 
and what is not Christian? To be sure, Professor Coe insists that it is 
unjust “to demand of ministers such fabulous wisdom as to be able to 
tell just what to do in every troublesome situation.” His duty is 
rather to discern ends which are worthy and to judge what kind of 
social organizations will promote these ends. And yet Professor Coe’s 
culminating demand is to know whether “a system in which one works 
for wages, and another for profits, is fundamentally Christian, anti- 
Christian, or neutral.” 

Now if the minister were in a position to quote the word of God on 
the subject, he could speak with the old-fashioned authority. But, 
again, this would be, by Professor Coe’s own standard, mere mechanical 
dogmatism. The only alternative left, then, seems to be the possession 
of such knowledge concerning the intricacies of the wage system as will 
give one a right to pass judgment. But is any living man competent 
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for this task? Have the implications of the wage system been sufficiently 
analyzed and considered to furnish the data for any final judgment in so 
complicated a matter ? 

Those who have studied religion from the point of view of history 
and of psychology are perfectly familiar with the thesis that religious 
values are worked out with very much of the trial-and-error method in 
the process of social development. It took three centuries for religious 
leaders in the ancient church to determine just what was the “ Christian 
view” of the nature of Jesus. How long did it take the church to 
ascertain whether slavery was or was not in accordance with Christian 
ideals? The fact is that by all the laws of social psychology the real 
leader must be a member of a democratic society working out problems 
along with other people rather than an oracle capable of deciding ques- 
tions by means unknown to people as a whole. If it be true that during 
the war the Christian pulpit had no distinctively Christian message 
(a thesis open to serious question), may not the explanation be that 
the influence of centuries of Christian idealism made possible under 
the stress of a great emotion a popular Christian appraisal of the dis- 
turbed situation in which humanity found itself? What finer expression 
of genuinely Christian ideals could be found than in the extraordinary 
sense of consecration to the cause of human values which pervaded our 
country ? 

Instead of speaking of the religious breakdown of the ministry, 
would it not be truer to speak of the beginnings of a new kind of religious 
leadership? For better or for worse, the type of Christianity in which 
Professor Coe believes has turned its back upon the conception that 
solutions for our problems can be brought fo us, as the Catholic church 
furnishes programs for its members. Solutions must be worked out 
by social co-operation. As we all struggle together for better light, 
gifted individuals here and there will appear who with peculiar insight 
voice ideals and values toward which we all are groping. But in a 
democratic society, it is not to be expected that these leaders will all 
come from the ministry. Indeed, it would seem that a peculiar responsi- 
bility for developing such leadership in relation to problems of industry 
rests upon those who know industry best. President Wilson was the 
real prophet of a humane internationalism. And when thousands of 
pulpits reinforced and interpreted his prophetic words, was the leadership 
of the pulpit any less religious because the ministry did not originate 
the message ? 

It is somewhat surprising that Professor Coe, who knows so well 
that religious values are socially created, should perpetuate in his 
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article the picture of a “Christianity” so distinct from the social develop- 
ment of which it is a part that it can furnish authoritative judgments; 
and to demand of the ministry a quasi-official ability to declare what is 
“‘Christian,’’ as if complicated questions could thereby be settled. The 
“religious breakdown” of that kind of pretension is inevitable in a 
democratic society. It scarcely deserves the attention which Professor 
Coe bestows upon it. Our present understanding of the social character 
of religion reveals the positive value of a ministry which struggles for 
light in a struggling world, and which serves to give publicity and religious 
carrying power to the messages of hope and courage and determination 
which, of course, are uttered by any- and everyone in a democratic 
society. 

Let me ask again, are we not really facing the beginnings of a new 
kind of religious ministry? And its day will be hastened if we frankly 
accept the “ breakdown” of an impossible pretension instead of suggesting 
that we ought by some frantic means to reinstate it. 


GERALD BIRNEY SMITH 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


It seems to me that Professor Coe considers too lightly the work 
which he admits the church is doing in the realm of individual upbuilding. 
At the center of all moral and religious life must of course stand the 
will to do right. The church seems to me to be doing much more in 
arousing and strengthening that central purpose to do right than we 
sometimes realize. I am well aware of the ignorance—on the part of 
young people everywhere—revealed by the answers to questions asked 
of soldiers during the war. For four months I myself worked among 
soldiers. It is true that very few could make any sort of statement as to 
what the purpose of the church is, or should be. But it is also true that 
almost all would quickly condemn meanness or smallness on the part 
of the professed Christian. “He’s a pretty sort of Christian, isn’t he?” 
would be the almost invariable comment on the professed Christian 
who fell short. And by the time the one voicing such a criticism 
had finished it would be tolerably clear that he expected professed 
Christians to try to act like Christ. That general expectation the 
church has, I think, sunk deeply into the common consciousness. Moral 
and spiritual progress consists, it is obvious, in informing more and 
more of our acts with the moral spirit and in bringing more and more 
persons within the sphere of Christly contact. The sad fact is that the 
central will to do right—as demanded by the church—reaches out to 
such a limited circumference. 
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There is a prophetic accent in Professor Coe’s word as he rebukes us 
all for the breakdown of the church in the presence of some moral 
issues growing out of the war, and in the presence of the need of the 
reorganization of society and industry on a more Christian basis. While 
I appreciate the moral fervor which prompts Dr. Coe to cry aloud and 
spare not I do not find it possible myself to get into quite such an attitude 
of condemnation. The trouble does not seem to me to be so much a 
moral fault as an intellectual shortcoming or inadequacy. Looking 
back now we can see that the world-war came as the logical culmination 
of the forces of economic imperialism, but not all of us saw this at the 
time. It was a great deal as if some supernal meddler had got hold of 
the levers of planets and had switched the earth out of its orbit in 
toward the sun with a change of time measures and of the seasonal 
processions and with a fearful increase of the heat of the climate. Every- 
body was at a loss, not so much morally as intellectually. Professor 
Coe has “come to” sooner than some of the rest of us. 

The Professor puts very sharply the question as to whether a profit- 
seeking industrialism can be thought of as Christian. Here again I 
do not think the trouble with the ministry is so much a moral breakdown 
as an intellectual unpreparedness, for which the ministry is not alto- 
gether to blame. What Professor Coe really calls for is a message 
which challenges the entire attitude of practically all America toward 
industrial processes. I trust he will not become too impatient with me 
when I suggest that the mass of American preachers will have to get 
very considerable mental enlightenment before they catch the force of 
the Professor’s questions, or discern the implications of them. It is 
sometimes said that the United States is backward in the popular 
understanding of the issues at stake in industrial and social conflict. 
If this is true we must remember that the generation in the United 
States which has just passed off the scene completed the conquest of 
the frontier under conditions which called for and gave free play to 
individual initiative, and which produced an individualist type of 
democracy. The present generation indeed faces a new task. A more 
socialized type of life—political, industrial, social—is the next require- 
ment. But the whole atmosphere in which the present generation has 
been reared has made for individualism, and for the search for as much 
personal profit as can be found anywhere. The rule has been, ‘‘Every 
man for himself and the devil take the hindmost.”’ The fact that the devil 
has got not only the hindmost but more than he should of the foremost 
has not indeed disturbed us as it ought; but still the need is funda- 
mentally for sound instruction from a changed point of view. The 
problem is that of the transformation of an entire social climate. 
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The hope in the situation comes from lifting the whole problem up 
to that emphasis on the human values which is essentially Christian. 
My official duties have made it necessary for me to travel about forty 
thousand miles a year for the past eight years, dealing almost wholly 
with ministers and their problems. As soon as a social question is seen 
by ministers to be clearly moral there need be no doubt as to the attitude 
of most of them. Professor Coe was good enough to refer to the Inter- 
Church Steel Strike Report. As chairman of the Commission that 
made that Report, may I state that the Commission expected severe 
cudgeling—and got it. It may be of interest to know that those who 
went out of their way to express encouragement to some of us on the 
Commission were mostly ministers—ministers, too, from the centers 
of the steel industry. 

I have read everything that Professor Coe has ever published and 
am greatly in his debt. My interest in this present article is not merely 
in the fact that it is Professor Coe’s but also in the fact that it comes out of 
a theological school. The theological schools more than any other 
agencies bear the responsibility for the change of emphasis which we 
need. How many of us who left theological school a quarter of a 
century ago had had any hard training in the social sciences? One 
of the good signs of the times is that an article like this has been written 
by a theological professor and that it has been published in a theological 
journal. Inasmuch as the problem is so largely intellectual it is necessary 
that intellectual agencies take the lead. Granting all that the article 
says about not expecting the minister to be an expert on programs of 
social reconstruction we all nevertheless expect to find such experts on 
theological faculties. There is a growing indisposition among the most 
earnest spirits in the ministry to talk unless they know what they are 
talking about. R.H. Tawney, foremost advocate of the nationalization 
of England’s coal mines, has recently urged upon us that in so complex 
a problem as that in which he is most interested, the use of hazily 
defined terms by high-minded reformers is doing more harm than good. 
He urges the advocates of the reform to learn exactness and precision 
of speech. Professor Coe’s entire career has been given to like emphasis. 
There is immense heat in the conscience of the ministry but it will burst 
into the flame that really gives light only under expert guidance. 


Francis J. McCoNNELL 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











UNSOLVED PROBLEMS 


WHY DO RELIGIONS DIE ?—A REPLY 


Before we shall be able to answer the question, Why do religions die ? 
we must ask for clearer definition of what a religion is and what it 
means for a religion to die. Human life has persisted on the planet 
because man has come to terms in some way with the realities of his 
environing world. This complex of customs which give security to 
life is at the basis of his religion. It is this social organization which 
meets the life-needs, embodies life’s ideals and provides the technique of 
security, which endures. It is to these age-old habits and customs that 
the emotional life is attached. It is this structure which offers the 
resistance to new conceptual interpretations of cosmic realities and it is 
this which must be changed when a new religion is introduced or religious 
reformation accomplished. The religious idealist who is unable to 
embody his religion in social organization in such a way as to transform 
the old order remains merely a voice. The experience of Ikhnaton in 
Egypt is typical. Confucius died broken-hearted; the Han dynasty 
provided the social organization and Confucianism became a reality. 
Meh-ti’s glowing idealism remains no more than a historic fragrance. 
Will anyone maintain that the Christianity of the Mediterranean world 
of the first three centuries was the simple religion of Jesus of Nazareth ? 
Or that orthodox Zoroastrianism of the Achaemenian empire was the 
high ethical monotheism of Zoroaster? Or that the Christianity of 
Abyssinia is the Christianity of the Quakers of America? The ultimate 
factor is always the social order which is the bearer and embodiment of 
the fundamental interests of life. On this account the question of the 
life or death of a religion will always be a specific problem in a specific 
environment. There is no psychic disease which infects religions. 
When a social order is transformed by the impact of external forces, 
by the rise of new interests, by new embodied ideas and ideals, the old 
form of a religion is on the way to death if it fails to come to terms with 
this new organization of life. This is the problem which faces historic 
Christianity in our Western world. The “revival of Shinto” and the 
“secularization of Shinto” are ways of saying that the Japanese leaders 
are embodying the traditional naturalism of old Japan and the national 
hopes of new Japan in a new religion under an old name. The so-called 
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death of Buddhism in India is an excellent illustration of the relentless 
control of a social mind set in oldforms. The soul of India always under- 
lay the agnostic ethical way of salvation of Gautama and when, after 
a few centuries, the ontology of Buddhism was assimilated to the 
philosophic idealism of the old world-view and Buddha was represented 
as an avatar of the Supreme, there was little left either for the intellec- 
tuals or for the populace to differentiate Buddhism from the Hindu 
systems, philosophic and sectarian. It was not so much death as 
absorption. 

The case of an invading or missionary religion furnishes another 
illustration. There are two possibilities—either to transform the social 
order or to adopt it and give it a new name. The latter is the usual 
method in historic fact. Did paganism die in northern and central 
Europe or was it christened? The laments of John Chrysostom and 
the advice to missionaries from Catholic leaders to embody the old 
forms are revealing. Under many of the saints, under Hallowe’en, 
All Souls, Easter, is the evidence of what took place. Lawson’s studies 
in modern Greece show that the old folk-religion still lives after all the 
centuries. The case of Buddhism in Japan is clearer. The old religion 
was not uprooted but overlaid and renamed. A modern Japanese 
intellectual may turn to the sun as the material symbol of the Absolute 
Buddha, Dainichi, but the non-philosophical populace still feels the 
heart thrilled by devotion to the sun-goddess Amaterasu. Can a 
religion be said to die because it is given a new name? 

When the basis of religion in life and life’s needs and its embodiment 
in social customs are neglected it is easy to think of a religion in terms 
of doctrine and cult. This presents a difficulty, for changes do take 
place. Then comes the search for an “essence” or “type”’ or “funda- 
mentals”’ as the meaning of the real religion. It is a fruitless quest. 
Doctrines, devitalized institutions, and forms die: but the religion of 
a people does not die, for our religion, the world over, is just the way 
we orient ourselves to cosmic realities in the interests of our larger life. 
A growing religion adjusts itself to the new social order and the new 
world-view and the old name carries on. So Christianity and Buddhism 
have, in the past, died that they might live. 

The normal program for a modern religion, then, would be to discover 
what cosmic realities may be depended upon, to face life’s problems, to 
survey human resources, to formulate ideals and then seek ways of social 
organization for the co-operative realization of them: this would be our 
religion under whatever name. Such a program is made extremely 
difficult for some of the great religions because of their insistence upon 
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eternal truths and supernaturally revealed ways of salvation which 
must not change. Here they face a modern crisis in their history, for 
life will not be denied—but that is another problem. 


A. EustacE Haypon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


DOES A PHILOSOPHY OF MORALS TEND TO UNDERMINE 
THE CHRISTIAN FAITH IN A PERSONAL GOD? 


The Christian religion has its center of gravity in the belief that 
the highest existence is personal. That is to say, the Christian reposes 
his trust in a being who has in the highest degree those powers of self- 
consciousness and self-direction which we prize the most in ourselves. 
It is in the exercise of these powers that we come into inner relations 
with one another and into outer relations with things. Existences which 
come into conscious relations with one another we call persons. When 
we call the highest existence (God) personal we mean that we may have 
in the exercise of our highest powers an experience of relations with 
him of the same kind as those which we have with human beings at 
the best. 

To the Christian, God truly exists. This is not to say that he 
exists in the sense in which some object of common knowledge—say, the 
sun or moon—exists or that our knowledge that he exists is the same in 
kind as the knowledge that such objects exist. We mean, rather, that 
the self-conscious self-direction which we ourselves exercise is of the same 
kind as that which constitutes the universe of things and that the being 
who exercises it exists for us in the sense in which other self-conscious 
beings like ourselves exist, namely, that without them our lives could 
not have the meaning they now have. In both instances the affirmation 
of existence is an act of faith—we are able to live the life we now con- 
sciously live by the confidence that they too exercise the same kind of 
activity as ourselves. Were it not so, the world would be to us a wilder- 
ness and ourselves without any reason for being here. 

I call this a Christian faith because Christians, the world over and in 
all times, have seen in the personality of Jesus (whatever may have 
been their explanation of his career) an expression of God’s own char- 
acter—his good purpose toward them, his self-communicability to them, 
his estimate of their worth, his direction of the powers of the universe to 
their good. The whole meaning of the Christian life of service to men 
and confidence in one’s own ultimate well-being would be thoroughly 
changed, were this faith to be lost. 
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Whenever the world of a man’s thinking undergoes an appreciable 
change, this faith in a personal God undergoes revision and, in some 
instances, it seems to disappear. At such times arguments for the 
existence of God arise to reinforce the faith. Among these is what is 
called the moral argument. This argument, taking for granted the 
(substantially universal) distinction of right and wrong and recognizing 
its indispensability to mankind if men are to live together in peace, con- 
tends that a supreme personal moral ruler is necessary. Otherwise there 
could be no assurance that moral distinctions are anything more than 
maxims of convenience or that evil shall be requited and good rewarded. 
When the difference in the consequences disappears the distinction itself 
loses its supposed place among the realities of the universe. The ulti- 
mate and only guaranty that the moral distinction shall be vindicated— 
and, consequently, be actually valid—is to be found in a supreme ruler 
who is himself a moral personality. This is in substance the moral argu- 
ment for the existence of God, whether it find expression in the popular 
expectation of a judgment day and future rewards and punishments or in 
the highly philosophical doctrine of Kant founded on the “categorical 
imperative.” 

Now, it is evident that the feeling or moral assumption of responsi- 
bility underlies this argument. The power for good it has effected in 
the minds of men is undoubtedly very great. It has brought steadiness 
to our thinking and conduct. Religious trust and moral conviction 
have been brought into alliance. It has humanized the universe. It 
has exalted the sense of personal worth to supremacy over all that is non- 
personal. It has led us to the view that material nature is made to 
serve a moral end. But a philosophy of morals must not be allowed to 
come to a standstill or be reduced to a repetition of platitudes—and 
this for the special reason that true morality itself never comes to a 
standstill or a round of prescribed duties. Indeed, movement is of the 
very essence of morality. May it be, then, that a growing philosophy 
of morals will tend to dissolve the well-known moral argument for 
God’s existence and require a reconsideration of the whole doctrine of 
the personality of God, which seems at first sight implicitly dependent 
on the moral argument ? 

In order to the very inception of a philosophy of morals two definite 
processes of investigation are necessary, viz., first, a study of the history 
of morals and, second, an analysis of the fundamental moral concepts. 
The first of these is not so much concerned with the history of theories 
of morals as it is with the actual practices which men in great communi- 
ties have been accustomed to approve or disapprove and have sought by 
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means in their power to maintain or suppress. The investigation may 
begin, for example, with the community we call a nation and trace the 
customs it enforces upon its citizens back through earlier stages of its 
career till the point is reached where it is as yet undifferentiated from 
other peoples. When this course of investigation has been carried out 
broadly by an examination of the life-story of many peoples it may bring 
us, conceivably, to a state of humanity in which the moral consciousness 
as we know it, that is, the firm distinction of right and wrong, was as 
yet unknown to men. It may be that we should find men starting with 
the appetites of the animal in control and seeking as their aim simply 
physical comfort. It may be that the original evils to their minds were 
the purely physical and that the demands that we call moral were just 
the ways of succeeding in their aim. Thus it may turn out that the 
morals of men have their ultimate basis, not in the inviolable will of a 
supreme legislator but in the desires of men to live. If so, a system of 
morals seemingly becomes purely the creative act of the will of men. 

If, in the second place, we analyze, say, the concept of responsibility, 
we seem to find it a figure of speech based on the scenes of the courtroom 
with its accusation, trial, and sentence. It may be that the age-long 
experiences of the race, beginning with parental discipline and ending in 
great international tribunals of justice, have been crystallized in the 
imagination of men till they have taken the form of an abstract principle. 
Moreover, we find that what we call the sense of responsibility has under- 
gone a radical change. Under a monarchical government it was easy 
enough to conclude that a single monarch presides over the deeds of 
men and their consequences, but under a democracy in which the laws 
arise out of the people’s will and the criminal himself is one of the makers 
of the laws, the sense of responsibility becomes the affirmation of the 
purpose to be true to one’s own best will. Is there any place left for a 
single supreme will to which men are purely subjects and not legislators ? 
If so, how does a philosophy of morals affect belief in a personal God ? 


GEORGE Cross 
ROCHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 











CURRENT EVENTS AND DISCUSSIONS 


One Hundred Years of Missions in Madagascar.—“‘The Centenary 
of Missions in Madagascar” is discussed by F. H. Hawkins (Inter- 
national Review of Missions, IX [Oct., 1920], 570-80). During the month 
of October the Island of Madagascar observed the completion of a 
century of successful mission work. A very extensive evangelistic 
campaign, the contribution of large sums of money for the promotion of 
benevolent and educational programs, and an extended series of special 
thanksgiving services are the special features of the celebration. 

The progress of missions in this “great African island” since its 
beginnings in 1818 is a story of great interest. It falls into four periods: 
(1) The period of planting (1818-35), during which the first missionaries, 
chiefly Welshmen, laid a splendid foundation for the years to come. 
(2) The second period (1836-61) was one of very severe persecution, 
under new royal families; but in spite of martyrdoms, imprisonments, 
and tortures, the Christian forces multiplied tenfold. (3) The years 
1862-95 cover an era of progress and expansion. They saw the flocking 
of thousands to the Christian church in mass movements. Despite 
the inadequacy of workers in the various missions the results of these 
movements were conserved in a marked degree. (4) Since 18096 the 
French have had control of the island. This change brought inter- 
national difficulties, followed by a strong Jesuit propaganda and a 
great materialistic and atheistic campaign. In recent years, however, 
the French rule has done much to facilitate the spread of missionary 
enterprises. 

At present Anglicans, Lutherans (American and Norwegian), 
Friends, the Paris Evangelical Missionary Society and Roman Catholics 
are conducting missions. The various Protestant bodies are co-operating 
in a number of specific tasks. Evangelism, education, hospital work, 
and the publication of great quantities of Christian literature are promi- 
nent phases of present activities. The methods used in religious edu- 
cation, both in Sunday schools and for higher theological training, 
seem to be particularly efficient and modern. The outlook appears 
encouraging for continued advance. 


The Will to Be Religious.—In “The Place of the Will in Religion” 
by Professor George A. Wilson, an article in the Methodist Review 
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(CIII, [Sept.Oct., 1920], 687-98) a suggestive emphasis appears. 
Because the emotional element often is regarded superficially as the 
essence of religion, and because traditional thought has directed men to 
intellectual assents as the sources of religion, this author finds a need of 
considering the place of man’s volitional nature in religion. 

The conative, volitional nature includes all propulsive forces of 
subconscious life, possesses complete motor equipment for making 
choices, evaluations, decisions, carrying out purposes, creating and 
organizing activity. Religion in its significance and motor force belongs 
to the deeper stratum of life where also the will is at home; thus religion 
in its inner life becomes will rather than feeling or intellect. As the 
will gathers up the latent powers, so religion centralizes and unifies life. 
On the contrary, ordinary experiences distract and scatter life; worship 
is comparatively more difficult for the person of a highly developed and 
complicated life, as his defective will is unable to dominate the distracting 
and distorting cross-currents of life. 

The will does what needs to be done in religious life. When the 
self becomes restless and longs for the ideal and spiritual, the will seeks 
what can satisfy, and under proper direction lays hold of the satisfactory 
meanings and interpretations of life. Therefore, to relegate the will 
to a subordinate place in religion means the progressive devitalization 
of religious life. If intellectualism is enthroned, the result will be 
intellectual division or self-deception. If emotionalism reigns supreme, 
moral aberrations and abnormalities, based on selfishness, will develop. 
In healthy religion the will is supreme, emotion sweetens the act, and 
intellect furnishes the necessary framework and articulation of religious 
experience to guide and protect the active nature in realizing itself. 

Two practical bearings are suggested. In conversion experiences 
the decision should be made only when the will is in control of the situa- 
tion. Prayer is.a conference of the person’s will with the supreme 
will of the cosmos, which resides in the cosmic mechanism, rendering 
the universe hypersensitive to will-attitudes. This cosmic will is headed 
toward the realization of a kingdom of wills. 


A World of Creative Evolution.—An article entitled “The Conser- 
vation of Values in the Universe,” by J. E. Turner, in The Monist (XXX, 
[April, 1920], 203-19) suggests an optimistic view of the conception 
of Evolution. The splendid conquest of science has been followed by a 
strange aftermath of philosophical hesitancy and even pessimism 
because of the rareness of the best. Yet the idealistic or monistic phi- 
losopher, worthy of the name, may proclaim that universal change brings 
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about a never-ceasing heightening of values, making ultimate retro- 
gression an impossibility. Each generation is enriched by the preceding 
one. The individual is equipped with values of the past; in him they 
are further developed, the highest being rare and restricted; such 
development taking place universally unites in producing better indi- 
viduals, and the process continues from this advanced starting-point. 

Metaphysically this reasoning is established as follows: 

1. Reality is at once both diverse and unified. The universe is 
a complex of inter-related, individual systems, each connected with 
and expressive of the whole outside itself. 

2. The dynamic of the universe is the increasing complexity in 
each system or sector, adding new characteristics present in some other 
sector. The addition is caused by the response to the strange charac- 
teristic. This being a universal occurrence means a heightening of 
localization, specialization—values. The continuous process is insured 
in the fact that the entities of the lower scale are stimuli and determi- 
nants of higher and more complex systems. 

3. This evolutionary advance is a necessity. Each instant of 
cause and effect is determined by its predecessor, in which predecessor 
the totality of each phase of the whole is present. Each system owes 
its nature and character to the whole. Every change, effected by new 
connections between sectors, is a response to an alteration in the environ- 
ment; hence the response itself changes. In this changed response is 
the nucleus of a new system—making for increased complexity. 

Idealism Invincible.—Despite the many attacks leveled against it, 
the position of modern idealism is more secure at the end of the decade, 
1910-20, than at its beginning. Recent developments are reviewed in 
an article entitled ‘‘Modern Idealism,” by E. S. Brightman, in the 
Journal of Philosophy, Psychology, and Scientific Methods (XVII, 
no. 20 [Sept. 23, 1920], 533-50). 

Idealism is hard to define, as there are at least four main types: 
The Platonic, with its emphasis upon the objectivity of values; the 
Berkeleyan, insisting that consciousness is the essence of all knowable 
reality; the Hegelian, which asserts that the only value is the totality 
of experience; and the Lotzean, finding in selfhood or personality an 
ultimate fact of fundamental significance. A vague working definition 
of idealism is belief in the ultimate reality or cosmic significance either 
of mind (in the broadest sense) or of the values revealed to and prized 
by mind. 

Some main characteristics of idealism during the years 1910-20 
are the following: (1) Its struggle with realism, where idealism has 
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fought to save mind or consciousness from being dissolved into elements 
only neutrally, externally, not mentally, related to each other. (2) The 
peculiar treatment of epistemology, in that both the Hegelian or specu- 
lative idealist and the new realist are interested in the nature and 
function of knowledge and yet try to reject epistemology. The outcome 
has been a new kind of epistemology with the activity of the self still 
a factor in knowledge. (3) A renewed emphasis on the philosophy of 
values has arisen especially among the speculative and personalistic 
(Lotzean) idealists. The concrete must receive primary recognition, 
value is fundamental in knowledge and reality, transcends the career 
of the finite personality, and should be preserved both in finite per- 
sonalities and in objectivity. The personalist further gives ethics the 
preference over logic, and holds that meanings are acts of the self. There 
is no value except as embodied in personal life. 


The Death of Some Noted Scholars.—During the past year the 
world of New Testament scholarship has suffered severe loss through the 
death on March 15 of Professor W. Bousset of Gottingen, on May 25 
of Dr. E. Preuschen, and on September 16 of Professor W. Sanday of 
Oxford. sanday:had reached the ripe age of seventy-seven, while 
Bousset was only fifty-four, and Preuschen fifty-three. 

Professor Sanday won distinction in 1872 by a volume entitled 
The Authorship and Historical Character of the Fourth Gospel. But 
perhaps of even more scientific value was his book on The Gospels in the 
Second Century, published in 1876. Among New Testament students 
he will be remembered especially as the author of the article in Hastings’ 
Dictionary on “ Jesus Christ,” and his excellent Commentary on Romans 
in the series of ‘International Critical Commentaries.” 

English readers are acquainted with Bousset in two popular books 
under the titles respectively of What Is Religion? and Jesus. His place 
in the world of scholarship has been made secure especially through 
the publication of Die Religion des Judentums, Hauptprobleme der 
Gnosis and Kyrios Christos. 

Preuschen was the founder and editor of the Zeitschrift fir die 
neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, and he also rendered excellent service 
through the publication of his Griechisch-Deutsches Handwérterbuch zu 
den Schriften des Neuen Testaments. 

Principal W. H. Bennett of Lancashire Independent College, Man- 
chester, England, died in the latter part of August, and a few days later 
his predecessor, W. F. Adeney, also passed away. The work of these 
English scholars covered both the Old and the New Testament fields, 
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and they will probably be remembered chiefly through the Biblical 
Introduction which they published jointly, and Adeney’s Greek and 
Eastern Churches in the “International Theological Library.” 


Village Education in India.—An article by Sir Michael E. Sadler, in 
The International Review of Missions (IX [Oct., 1920], 495-516) reports 
the findings of a commission appointed last year by the Conference in 
Missionary Societies of Great Britain and Ireland, in co-operation with 
the Foreign Missions Conference of North America to study educational 
conditions in the villages of India, methods of meeting these needs, and 
ways in which the Missions may co-operate. The Commission made its 
study of Indian problems in the light of a previous survey of education 
in the United States, Japan, the Philippines, and Ceylon. Their attitude 
of approach was one which considered education as one phase of the 
whole complex social life in India, and all recommendations were made 
with this strictly in mind. 

A very instructive section of the report deals with the relation of 
the Missions to the government under the new laws which place education 
under the control of Indian ministers. Several practical methods of 
co-operation were suggested, especially with reference to movements for 
social reform, and in the work of the rural co-operative credit societies. 
The need for more local compulsory education laws and for Indian 
Christians trained for educational and social leadership in village life 
are also stressed. The plea for a larger and more responsible place for 
Indian Christians in all movements for social welfare is another indication 
of the keen understanding and balanced judgment of the Commission. 
These all tend to bring out the latent initiative of the Indian and furnish 
channels for the development and expression of his personality; in which 
we shall find the key to a great deal of India’s progress. 

The chief ideas in the report centered around making the village 
school an organized center for promoting all of the physical, economic, 
social and moral interests of the community. Thus it would include 
adults as well as children. The teachers should be trained for this 
social leadership, if possible by a year or more in some good socialized 
rural schools in the United States. Missionary organizations could aid 
in this by supporting promising teachers during their period of training. 
For higher education, vocational middle schools are recommended. 
There would be but one of these for each district of several villages. 
In these the students would earn some money by manual labor. This 
would do much to dignify labor as well as to train the people for greater 
industrial efficiency. The schools of a large district would be under 
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supervisors, in a system very much like that in the Philippines. These 
men would be well trained, and would receive a salary and occupy a 
position commanding the respect of all. It is suggested that the 
missionary societies can do much to inaugurate this system and show 
its possibilities for extending and socializing Indian education. The 
results of the commission’s report will be watched with the keenest 
interest by all who are keeping in touch with missionary progress. 

The full report is published under the title Village Education in 
India (London and New York: Oxford University Press). 


How Can the Church Promote Wholesome Recreation?—Many 
suggestions are found in a plea entitled, The Justification of Play by 
O. F. Lewis, War Camp Community Service. The new application of 
an old element—that of play—was greatly stimulated during the war. 
The movement continues to challenge attention. While play or recrea- 
tion is not the most important thing in life but, along with religion, 
family, and work, is one of four essentials to human happiness. Those 
who are dealing seriously with this subject include in the idea of play 
not only physical sports and games, but play also through diversions, 
hobbies, and cultural satisfactions. It has been thought that play is 
largely for the child, but we are seeing with the increase in leisure time 
its place in adult life. It is exceedingly important that the churches 
make a contribution toward enriching and ennobling the leisure time 
of the men and women of the nation. The fact that there is going to 
be much more leisure time for most people than there used to be is 
in itself a challenge to us. Will this time be spent destructively or will 
it be utilized in behalf of better citizenship and finer life ? 

The church will help to answer that question by helping to provide 
means whereby people may profitably spend their leisure time. This 
means not only study classes but also profitable amusements, recreational 
games, and sports. We see that fun cannot be eradicated from the 
human heart, for commercialized amusements forra, perhaps, the largest 
single industry in the country. As communities we should be able to 
create for ourselves many simple, interesting amusements that will 
increase neighborliness and community spirit and make for a more 
wholesome life. 

Many of the churches did this kind of work during the war. A 
number of the churches are making ample provision for it in their 
budgets and programs at the present time. It has been started by the 
churches in Bridgeport, Connecticut. At a joint meeting of the govern- 
ing bodies of two churches in Buffalo, a budget of $13,000 for moving 
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pictures and other activities was voted. In Salt Lake City; Seattle; Flint, 
Michigan; Fredericksburg, Virginia, and in many other places the move- 
ment is making real headway, and is powerfully affecting the neighbor- 
hoods. The Community Service, Incorporated, which has had a splendid 
experience in this field stands ready to assist and give counsel to the 
church organizations in vigorously attacking the problems of leisure 
time by means of a constructive recreational program. 


The Psychology of Propaganda is discussed in an article by 
Raymond Dodge, in Religious Education (XV, 241-52). Propaganda 
is the art of making up the other man’s mind for him by capitalizing 
his prejudices. An antipathy for a thing can be derived by subtly 
associating it with a prejudice that the other is known to possess. By 
the mechanism of emotional transfer there is the tendency to suffuse 
all the field of immediate association with the strong emotion of the 
prejudice. Thus the bond is emotional rather than logical. In much 
propaganda the prejudices to which one is appealing are so hidden that 
they cannot be proved. Through this medium facts are distorted 
consciously or unconsciously. The unscrupulous use of this suggesti- 
bility has brought most of the present indignation against propaganda. 

The emotional factors exploited include the self-preservative, social, 
and racial instincts; outstanding racial traditions and tendencies such 
as Germany’s consciousness of racial superiority and the Yankee’s 
moral superiority consciousness; and every phase of individual experi- 
ence, bias, and prejudice. The mechanisms of emotional transfer are 
primarily laws of the mental life which propaganda exploits for its own 
ends. 

The processes of propaganda have three limitations: emotional 
recoil or the overloading of the association; the exhaustion of the motive 
force by too frequent appeals; and the development of internal resistance 
or negativism which is the aim of counter propaganda. 

Propaganda contains two great social dangers: its great destructive 
power may be unscrupulously used and there is little protection that 
does not imperil free speech; the second danger is the tendency to 
overload and level down great incentives in behalf of trivialends. These 
great springs of action must be protected from destructive exploitation 
for selfish, commercial, or trivial ends. Properly disciplined by noble 
motives there is a legitimate place for this mode of appeal. While 
systematic moral education lacks much of the speed and picturesqueness 
of propaganda it is a necessary pre-condition for the effectiveness of 
the latter and is a far more dependable social instrument. 
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The Future of Liberal Judaism.—‘“‘Has Judaism a Future?” is 
the title of an article by C. G. Montefiore (Hibbert Journal, XIV, 
[Oct., 1920], 28-41). The following considerations favorable to the 
future of Liberal Judaism are urged: 

1. Its life is not impaired by the results of criticism and history. 
It is free to accept the good and reject the bad. 

2. It is capable of expansion and absorption, being able and will- 
ing to learn from Christian, Greek, Indian, or other sources, whatever 
is not inconsistent with the Jewish fundamentals. 

3. It adopts a more intelligent attitude than does orthodox Judaism 
toward Jesus, Paul, and the New Testament, recognizing that the proper 
evaluation of the founders of Christianity does not disqualify for the 
name “Jew.” 

4. Though a liberal Judaism, it has a historical past, and is the heir 
of many ancestors. 

5. This historical connection is interpreted by faith. In possession 
of this faith the person is a Jew, while without it, though entertaining 
other Jewish doctrines, one can hardly bea Jew. This faith, illuminating 
the past, sanctifying the present, and guaranteeing the future, is the 
belief that God has intrusted Israel with a commission which has never 
been canceled: “Thou, Israel, art my servant. Ye are my witnesses.” 

6. It is able to universalize and spiritualize its particularistic and 
nationalistic elements. From being a race or people, Israel is broadened 
out into a human, religious community, the bond of union being mem- 
bership in the common faith. 

Thus alongside of liberal Christianity liberal Judaism may find a 
place, if only a modest one. Perhaps, also, liberal Christianity and 
liberal Judaism may influence each other and gradually converge with- 
out actually meeting. Each may emphasize its own special values 
without onesidedness. Liberal Jews and others will need to bear their 
witness of truth as they see it. 


A New Beginning of International Missionary Co-operation.—In the 
International Review of Missions (TX [Oct., 1920], 481-94), J. H. Oldham 
reports the doings of the most significant gathering, in its relation to 
the international missionary situation, held since the World Missionary 
Conference at Edinburgh. This Conference convened last June at 
Crans, near Geneva, Switzerland. Representatives were present 
from Canada, the United States, Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Switzerland, Holland, Finland, Germany 
(unofficially) South Africa, India, China, Japan, Egypt, and Pretoria. 
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The purpose of the Conference was a review of the missionary situation 
throughout the world and the adjustment of mission policies on a 
large scale to the new international conditions in the period of world- 
reconstruction. 

Many new problems have arisen which require consideration from 
the international point of view. The establishment of the League 
of Nations with its system of mandates raises problems of missionary 
co-operation. The inauguration of new policies of government, such as 
in India, where many of the functions formerly under the control of 
the missionary societies are now to be administered by popularly elected 
legislatures, requires some far-reaching changes in missionary programs. 
The question of religious toleration in China, and of the relationship 
of missionary societies to one another and to governments in China, 
Korea, and Japan presents another critical issue. The whole problem 
of the relation of missionary organizations toward political questions is 
especially acute in India where there is an ever-growing national con- 
sciousness and desire for self-government. In America and other 
countries the immigration of alien peoples raises another important 
issue. Probably the most delicate problem to receive consideration was 
with reference to the continuation of German missions in allied territory. 

The chief task accomplished by the Conference was that of making 
provision for a careful study of these various questions. The following 
plan was adopted for carrying this into effect. Each national missionary 
conference and committee, in addition to its own specific task, is to make 
every possible effort to develop more of the international outlook through 
keeping closely in touch with the International Committee. They 
can, through this organization, establish a vital contact with the other 
national conferences and come to a fuller appreciation of international 
problems. Supplementing this form of co-operation, there is to be an 
international meeting either annually or every two years for further 
conference and united action. Further forms and methods of organi- 
zations will be left to grow up as the changing situation demands. 

With reference to the German missions the difficulties were frankly 
recognized and the issues of the present squarely faced. It was agreed 
that no general, immediate solution of this complex problem is possible. 
However, a few suggestions were made with reference to a modus 
operandi. (1) That missionary societies taking over (or that have 
taken over) German missions get in touch with the German societies 
which established them and confer regarding their administration. 
(2) That, as far as practicable, the denominational character of each 
mission be retained. (3) Several questions raised by the German 
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representatives at the Conference were referred to the national mis- 
sionary organizations concerned. 

The chief contributions of the Conference to missionary progress 
lie in the spirit of mutual understanding, brotherhood, and co-operation 
which characterized all sessions, in the possibilities which it presents for 
facing the task of world-missions with a unified purpose and a world- 
outlook, and in the provisions made for common study of the common 
problems. If the ideals and purposes of this gathering can capture 
the imagination and enlist the loyalty of the national missionary societies, 
a new era of international missionary co-operation and progress should 
result. 


An Unexplored Religious Literature at Our Doors.—In an article, 
“The Two Mexicos,” by Charles Johnston in the Adlantic Monthly, 
for December, 1920, attention is called to the culture of ancient Mexico, 
which is still a closed book to the world. Only a few pioneers have even 
realized its presence. This is the Mexico of the obscure districts, 
populated by aborigines, the seat of ancient civilization and learning. 
Scholars have but recently brought to light the existence of the Popol 
Vuh, the ancient scripture of the Guatemalans, which shows striking 
resemblances to the Puranas of India. Karl Lumholtz, the Norwegian 
explorer, has discovered another series of wonderful books which contain 
hymns addressed to the very deities of the Rig Veda, the Sun-God, 
the Rain-God, Father Heaven, and Mother Earth. Many other such 
treasures are waiting to be deciphered and used for the enrichment of 
our knowledge of the life, government, language, institutions, religion, 
and races of the aboriginal inhabitants. Here may be found materials 
of inestimable value to the student of religion. 


Who Was Anathyahu?—A. Lemmonyer has an article in the Revue 
des Sciences Philosophiques et Théologiques, IX (Oct. 1920), 581-88, 
on “La Déesse Anath d’ Eléphantine,” pointing out that Anath 
is of fairly common occurrence in Old Testament names of places 
and persons, and further that it is the name of a well-known god- 
dess among the Semites, not however to be identified with the Baby- 
lonian Antu, nor with Jeremiah’s Queen of Heaven, but apparently 
a warrior-goddess. There is no profound or ancient connection between 
Anath and Yahweh such as might be suggested by the coupling of their 
names in the Elephantine Papyri; such a relation is wholly adventitious 
and a matter of cultus, and thus represents a deviation from Yahwism. 
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A NOTEWORTHY INTERPRETATION OF RELIGIOUS 
EXPERIENCE! 


In few fields has American scholarship distinguished itself more 
notably than in the psychological interpretation of religion. From the 
very beginning of such study down to the present, the psychologists 
of America have very generally manifested genuine insight, independence 
of viewpoint and method, and keenness of analysis combined with 
lucidity and aptness of description. These characteristics are con- 
spicuous likewise in Professor Pratt’s The Religious Consciousness. 
Because of them the book will be of interest, as well as of instruction, 
to the general reader no less than to the technical student of religion. 

Professor Pratt approached his task with an exceptional equipment: 
with a philosophical training, and hence the cultivation of reflective, 
self-critical thought, of broad perspective, and of the courage to face 
problems in all their baffling complexity; with extensive psychological 
knowledge, and long practice in applying this to religious problems— 
his Psychology of Religious Belief appeared in 1908; with a first-hand 
acquaintance not merely with numerous occidental varieties of religion 
but with oriental cults as well—witness his India and Its Faiths; and, 
finally, also with a deep appreciation of the value, the beauty, and the 
holiness of religion—with the recognition, to quote a sentence from his 
present volume, that “there is hardly an aspect of our changing life with 
which religion does not come into touch and which it may not bless and 
consecrate” (p. 121).? 


* The Religious Consciousness: A Psychological Study. By James Bissett Pratt. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1920. ix+488 pages. 

2 Another passage may be added, since it both presents the author’s attitude 
toward religion and also suggests his conception of it: “When one compares the 
deeply religious and spiritual person with the best and bravest of those who are not 
religious, one sees, it must be confessed, that the former possesses something which 
the others lack. It is not that he is any better morally than his non-religious brother, 
nor any more appreciative of beauty and love nor any braver. It is, rather, that he 
has a confidence in the universe and an inner joy which the other does not know. He 
is, perhaps, no more at home in this world than the other (perhaps he is not so much at 
home here), but he seems more at home in the universe as a whole. He feels himself 
in touch, and he acts as if he were in touch, with a larger environment. ... . He 
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In some quarters the various philosophical disciplines are regarded 
as parts, or aspects, or extensions of psychology, and such discussions 
of the more ultimate religious problems as are conceded to be legitimate 
are therefore assigned to the psychology of religion. Professor Pratt, 
however, sharply sunders psychological from philosophical tasks. He 
confines himself to description and analysis in empirical terms, leaving 
entirely to one side, as outside the province of his inquiry, all questions 
relating to validity or to metaphysical reality... In his judgment all 
attempts, such as that recently made by Professor Macintosh, to treat 
theology as an empirical science are misguided. Our author’s empiri- 
cism, moreover, is very thoroughgoing. Generalizations and subordina- 
tion to the fundamental laws of psychology are sought, but no effort 
is made to bridge over, by speculative constructions, any gaps appear- 
ing in religious experience. A degree of fragmentariness is preferred to 
such continuity and system as can be achieved only through guesswork 
or imaginative effort. 

In distinction from such writers, for example, as Héfiding and 
Stratton, no basic law or principle is championed; no fundamental 
thesis is defended. In distinction from Ames and King, from Coe, 
from Durkheim, from Wundt, and from numerous Freudians, no par- 
ticular “brand” of psychology is permitted to dominate the situation, 
In this there are items of disadvantage: the facts are knit less closely 
together, and the relationship between the major topics, and that between 
religious experience as a whole and other types of experience, are less 
clear. But there are more than merely compensating gains. There is 
a wider hospitality toward all sorts of facts and of divergent aspects, and 
a greater willingness to let facts tell their own story. Furthermore, the 
place of intellect in relation to desire, of creed in relation to practice 
and to cult, of the individual in relation to society, and of religion in 
relation to science is adjudicated without initial theoretical bias. Hence 


has an inner source of joy and strength which does not seem dependent on outer 
circumstance, and which in fact seems greatest at times when outer sources of strength 
and promise fail. He is, therefore, able to shed a kind of peace around him which 
no argument and no mere animal spirits and no mere courage can produce”’ (pp. 35 f.). 


™For example, “Whether the mystic in his ecstasy really knows any genuine 
truth or merely seems to himself so to do is not our question” (p. 405). 

2 Pratt is surely in the right when he maintains that “religion is almost as many- 
sided and inclusive as life. When we come to this realization, how pitifully narrow 
and unaccountably blind seem the various attempts that are always being made by 
enthusiastic and scholarly doctrinaires to deduce the whole of religion from some single 
human influence” (p. 121)! 
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the findings seem unusually fair. Though defined as an attitude, 
religion is said to involve the whole man. While contrasted with 
“content,” as “the relatively passive element in sensation, the accepted 
and recognized,’ religion is said always to presuppose an object and to 
involve some sort of content. “Religion is the serious and social atti- 
tude of individuals or communities toward the power or powers which 
they conceive as having ultimate control over their interests and desti- 
nies” (p. 2). Ames’s identification of religion with social morality is 
therefore sharply rejected. Religion, it is insisted, has a conscious 
concern for ultimate cosmic problems. This concern, according to 
Pratt, is not with the problems on their own account—herein religion 
differs from philosophy, theology, and science—but because of their 
bearings upon practical and personal life. Religion, that is to say, is 
not a theory but a reality. Nevertheless, it “is a reality which includes a 
theaty. .... [It] is not satisfied with being simply comforting and 
“useful”; it means to be also true. .... And if it be said that the 
value of religion at any rate is subjective, then at least religion must not 
know that this is the case; for if it learned the secret both its value and 
it would cease to be even subjective” (p. 7). A similar conclusion is 
reached in the chapter on prayer. “If the subjective value of prayer be 
all the value it has, we wise psychologists of religion had best keep the fact 
to ourselves; otherwise the game will soon be up and we shall have no 
religion left to psychologise about’”’ (p. 336).? 

Unambiguous as Pratt is in his contention that religion is an attitude 
rather than a mode of knowledge, a life and reality rather than a theory, 
he nevertheless assigns to cognition a not unimportant réle. He indeed 
admits that the dominant feature of working ideas of God is practical; 
it “is to be found not in what God is conceived to de but in what He is 
relied upon to do”’ (p. 206). Nevertheless, he maintains that it is both 
bad psychology and bad epistemology to identify God with human atti- 
tudes and values, as is done by King and Ames, and thus to overlook 


* While the author, as mentioned, does not enter upon philosophical issues, a 
few intimations which he occasionally gives may be of interest: “The psychologist 
of religion must remember that explanation through the Supernatural, though quite 
possibly true, is not psychology” (p. 37). ‘“‘A superhuman source of revelation, 
though something in which the philosopher may well believe, is not something which 
the man of science can ever verify” (p. 63). ‘‘There is a kind of worship that is 
perfectly objective and sincere and that is quite as possible for the intelligent man of 
today as it was for the ancient:—namely that union of awe and gratitude which is 
reverence, combined perhaps with consecration and a suggestion of communion, 
which most thoughtful men must feel in the presence of the Cosmic forces and in 
reflecting upon them” (p. 308). 
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or explicitly to deny that, to the religious consciousness, God has exist- 
ence of some sort—that He is not a mere idea but “something genuinely 
transcendent” (p. 209). Moreover, the influences shaping ideas of God 
are logical, as well as sociological and psychological. “The develop- 
ment of rational thought, seeking to make its world consistent and to 
avoid the consciously incongruous, has played a more important réle 
than any other one thing in making older ideas of God incredible and 
in developing new and genuinely vital beliefs” (p. 204). 

Independent of a fixed psychological system, and following solely 
the lead of fact, our author is enabled to recognize the fundamental 
importance of social factors in the religious experience of individuals 
while yet repudiating the extreme claims of the Durkheim school. 
The form of religious life, it is maintained, is due to the inborn nature 
of the individual—to his reason, the precondition of any experience 
of a human sort, and to various innate tendencies and instincts. The 
application made of these instincts—that is, the matter of religious 
experience—is determined chiefly by society. And yet only chiefly. 
Mr. Ballard and Mr. D’Estrella are evidence that a deaf-mute of aver- 
age mentality can develop for himself some sort of religious view. If this 
is so, then 
a fortiori can the religious genius, taking the materials which society furnishes, 
work them over into new forms, put upon them his personal impress, and 
adding his own intuitions give back to society points of view, concepts, and 
plans of action which it never had before and which it never would have 
attained te but for him or for someone like him (p. 73). 


The author’s concreteness and psychological catholicity likewise 
stand him in good stead in his analysis of the typical aspects of religion. 
These are said to be four: the traditional, reflecting primitive credulity; 
the rational, based purely on reason and the facts of verifiable experi- 
ence; the mystical, derived “from a peculiarly subjective experience 
and one not scientifically verifiable”; the practical or moral, emphasiz- 
ing what must be done, in distinction from believed or felt. 


The highest and healthiest type of faith in the spiritual world, a faith 
that is warm but without fanaticism, reasonable but not coldly abstract, 
courageous yet never self-deceived nor disloyal to truth, calmly confident 
but never blind, and neither slavishly servile to authority nor yet lonely and 
separatist,—such a faith must draw its strength from all four of the sources 
(p. 223). 

This fourfold division is used also as the framework of the discussion as 
to why people continue to believe in God (pp. 209-23) and as to the 
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sources of the belief in immortality (pp. 225-38); to a lesser degree it 
serves also in the analysis of the absence of belief in immortality (pp. 238- 
47). The distinction is likewise said to have genetic significance. 


The child is characterized almost entirely by traditional religion, the 
adolescent is an especially good example of the rational and sometimes of the 
mystical aspects, while in middle life any one of the four aspects may be most 
prominent, and here the practical or moral element certainly gets its best 
development (p. 14). 


Correspondingly, Pratt emphasizes four temperamental kinds of religion, 
giving illustrations both personal and institutional. In all of this there 
seems to be a slight concession to the temptations of schematization. 
Even so, however, the record of the volume as a whole is in this respect 
not at all a bad one, though it is to be regretted that the author lost an 
opportunity to develop the fine analyses suggested by H6ffding in his 
Philosophy of Religion (cf. pp. 120-34). 

The present volume comprises twenty chapters. The first 
two define the nature of religion and of the psychology of religion. 
Immediately following is an admirably lucid account of the réle played 
by the subconscious. In the sense of a fringe or background, as also 
in that of the “physiological”? or “‘unconscious,”’ the subconscious is 
held to be an extremely significant factor in religion. The latter is 
described as bound up with the whole psycho-physical organism. “Truly, 
he who loves God loves Him with all his heart and soul and mind and 
strength . . . . [and] with his body too. Our religion . . . . involves 
our individual, and even our racial, history, it is one aspect of what 
we are and all we hope to be” (p. 60). A third conception of the sub- 
conscious, that of “unconscious psychical states,” is dismissed, perhaps 
altogether too summarily, as unintelligible. A fourth use of the term 
subconscious identifies it with co-consciousness. The latter is said to 
be rare in normal individuals and, wherever it occurs in abnormal 
cases, to give little evidence of superiority. Nevertheless, it is con- 
ceded that such dissociated states may at times have special value and 
that it is only fair to judge them by their fruits. The latter, though 
most generally bad, have indisputably been the reverse in numbers of 
conspicuous instances. In the reviewer’s judgment, the meanings of 
the subconscious distinguished and evaluated by Pratt fail to include 
the “subliminal” as this term is used by James and Starbuck. It is 
difficult, moreover, to accept the contention that the “great source of 
the content of the subconscious is... . the conscious” (p. 63), if 
the latter term is used as the equivalent of attentive consciousness. 
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Chapter iv, “Society and the Individual,” succeeds well, as has 
already been intimated, in holding the scales evenly. Unfortunately 
there is no discussion of Starbuck’s and Hocking’s theories of central 
instincts; no attempt is made to enumerate the instincts fundamental to 
religion, nor is there any elucidation of the way in which the latter 
develops from the former. It is not criticizing Durkheim, as Pratt 
supposes, but echoing him to say that the “object toward which the 
religious man maintains his characteristic attitude is not the historical 
source of ‘the sacred’ but rather the hypothetical power which he con- 
siders the Determiner of Destiny” (p. 80; see Durkheim’s The Elemen- 
tary Forms of the Religious Life, pp. 418, 425). 

The two chapters, “The Religion of Childhood” and “Adolescence,”’ 
refrain from subdividing either childhood or adolescence into sharply 
demarcated periods, as is so commonly done. As a consequence, the 
descriptions are in some respects rather more faithful to life in its com- 
plexities and varieties; yet there is a serious loss in that definiteness 
of which most minds stand in need, whether as a preliminary to thorough 
comprehension or as a basis for action—in this instance, for religious 
education. 

Chapters vii and viii, dealing with conversion, make a valuable dis- 
tinction between two types of this experience. In the one, there is a 
more or less clear apprehension of a desired experience, together with 
an effort to attain it; the search is not for an emotional change but for 
something far more objective, for a new principle of activity and a new 
kind of being. Contrasting with this is the conventional conversion 
“predetermined by an accepted and unquestioned theology ’””—an emo- 
tional drama of three stages (neutral, depressed, elated) without funda- 
mental growth in insight, character, or unification of purpose. James 
and Starbuck are criticized for overlooking the importance of the dis- 
tinction between the two types of conversion and for basing their descrip- 
tions and building up their norm on the second instead of the first, thus 
accepting “the conventions of theology as the principles of human 
nature” (p. 150). The succeeding chapter on ‘Crowd Psychology and 
Revivals’? presents a conspicuously fine account of revivals in their 
dependence upon the law of rhythm in human life and upon crowd 
psychology. 

Two chapters, x and xi, discuss the belief, respectively, in God and 
in immortality. Here too there is so much of the excellent that criticisms 
dwindle into insignificance. But why is the origin of the belief in a 
God or gods left “‘to the anthropologists and the historians, not to 
mention the theologians, the sociologists, and the philologists”’ (p. 200) ? 
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Both of the chapters, as well as a later chapter on prayer, repeatedly 
introduce the results of questionnaires, yet almost as frequently express 
skepticism with respect to the value of the figures compiled from them. 
In numerous instances it seems useless, if not indeed positively mislead- 
ing, to give figures if these are not an index of actual conditions. In 
passing, the reviewer would remark that the figures and numerous 
facts emerging from 297 replies to a questionnaire on immortality 
prepared by him some years ago diverge in numerous respects, which 
the limits of space prevent him from here indicating, from those of 
Professor Pratt. 

Two chapters are devoted to a study of the causes and functions of 
cult; in the succeeding chapter an important distinction is made between 
objective worship, which aims at producing some kind of effect upon 
the Deity or at communing with Him, and subjective worship, which 
seeks only ‘‘to induce some desired mood or belief or attitude in the 
mind of the worshipper” (p. 290). 

The five last chapters, comprising 123 pages or 30 per cent of the 
volume, present a lucid and sympathetic account of what is distinguished 
as a “milder form of mysticism,” a description of persons commonly 
known as “mystics,’’ a detailed and valuable analysis of ecstasy and 
the mystic life, and an appraisal of mysticism. “It is a dangerous 
thing to lop off any of one’s mental powers or reduce to any extent the 
mind’s moral activity; and so far forth as the ecstatic trance is induced 
by this kind of mental malpractice it is in a real sense pathological 
and stands on a par with hypnosis” (p. 386). On the other hand, as 
the final paragraph of the book re-emphasizes, 
every age has need of “the contemplative life,” and ours is no exception 
tothe rule. It might, in fact, be maintained that our twentieth centurv stands 
in special need of it..... The soul . . . . needs a chance for spreading its 
wings, for looking beyond itself, beyond the immediate environment, and for 
quiet inner growth, which is best to be found in that group of somewhat 
indefinite but very real experiences—aspiration, insight, contemplation— 
which may well be called the mystic life (p. 479). 

Some may wish that the author had not so lightly committed to 
other sciences various problems relating to origins; others, that he did 
not make larger use of genetic description; still others may deplore 
his failure to appreciate fully the standpoint of those who, like Wundt 
and Durkheim, believe that religion must ultimately be interpreted in 
terms of the collective consciousness; and there will be those also who 
will regard a single brief and incidental paragraph altogether too little 
to devote to phenomena as significant as prophets and religious leaders. 
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Many may chide the author for not utilizing the methods and the con- 
cepts of the “new psychology” and thus attempting explanation as well 
as bare description and analysis. No one, however, can give careful 
study to the volume without realizing that, within the limits it sets itself, 
it offers a rarely judicious treatment of the more fundamental aspects 
of the religious life and that, in addition, it presents not a few contribu- 
tions of permanent value. 


Epwarp L. ScHAUB 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


A JEWISH VIEW OF JESUS" 


Dr. Enelow, one of the rabbis of Emanuel Temple, New York City, 
has made a notable addition to a small class of comparatively recent 
books by distinguished Jewish authors contributing to the better under- 
standing of Jesus. It ought to be expected that light would come from 
the long line of devout scholars, kinsmen of the great prophets of Israel 
and modernized heirs of the Jewish thought-world in which Jesus lived 
and taught. 

The spirit of the author is finely expressed in the words from the 
closing paragraph: 

Who can compute all that Jesus has meant to humanity? The love he 
has inspired, the solace he has given, the good he has engendered, the hope and 
joy he has kindled—all that is unequalled in human history. 


Yet the author feels that of course no Jew could aecept the divinity of 
Jesus; neither does he find in Jesus any realization of the ideas associated 
in the Jewish mind with the Messiah. The Jewish idea of the messianic 
age is ‘‘a period of human perfection and peace.” ‘Such a period not 
only failed to commence with Jesus but to this day it has not come.” 

One of the best points in the book is its repeated emphasis of the 
“personal element” in Jesus’ teaching. Most Jewish teachers “from 
the prophets down” “were interested in principles, in doctrines, in 
ideals,” while Jesus spoke from the standpoint of his own religious 
experience. While Moses spoke of the “God of your fathers’, Jesus 
always spoke of “his own God, his own Father.”’ “The prophets were 
friends of the poor,” “Jesus not only championed the poor, he lived 
their life; he not only pitied sinners but mingled with them.” 

In a book of this size the author naturally could not indicate the 
extent to which he had based his conclusions on an intensive critical 

*A Jewish View of Jesus. By H. G. Enelow. New York: Macmillan, 1920. 
181 pages. 
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study of the gospels. There are several places where many New Testa- 
ment scholars would question his conclusions. For instance, the oldest 
sources do not seem to warrant his supposition that the same group 
hailed Jesus as a hero upon his arrival in Jerusalem and a few days later 
applauded his crucifixion. 

It is a historical fact that the personality of Jesus has been the 
channel through which a unique abundance of morally redemptive 
power from the unseen world has poured into the lives of multitudes in 
many nations. Dr. Enelow’s book contributes something to the explana- 
tion of this fact, but it is nevertheless chiefly valuable as a fresh challenge 
to Jewish and Christian scholars to prosecute the inquiry still further 
and state the results in terms of modern thought. 

Epwarp I. BoswortH 

OBERLIN GRADUATE SCHOOL OF RELIGION 


OUR CHANGING RELIGION 


Religions flourish and die; religion remains and changes, for religion 
isa function of life. Asa vital relationship of sympathy and co-operation 
with those cosmic realities in which man feels his life and destiny to be 
involved, religion must grow and change with the developing life of 
man. During the last fifty years there has been a rapid enlargement 
of human vision. The technique and method of science, the evolutionary 
world-view, the social ideal of democracy, the dream of economic freedom, 
the hope of international co-operation—these are the sources of the new 
religious idealism. Within the boundaries of the old religious institutions 
and theologies it is no longer possible to embody this new life of the 
spirit. Yet the established religions are conservative, resisting change, 
even while life flows on and away from them and this attitude seems 
to the fervent champion of the new vision of life to be a betrayal of 
truth—the great refusal. He finds it difficult to be tolerant of a too 
tenacious past. Three recent publications' attempt to present the new 
meaning of religion, yet with patient appreciation of the past. 

Edward Carpenter reads our human story as a slow development of 
consciousness from the non-self-conscious life of the prehistoric group, 
through the tragic stage of self-consciousness which created our modern 

* Pagan and Christian Creeds. By Edward Carpenter. New York: Harcourt, 
Brace and Howe, 1920. 319 pages. The Social Evolution of Religion. By George 
Willis Cooke. Boston: The Stratford Press, ig20. xxiv+416 pages. $3.50. 
Some Religious Implications of Pragmatism. By Joseph Roy Geiger. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1919. 54 pages. $0.50. 
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civilization to a more complete stage in which the individual, while not 
losing his consciousness of self, will sink self in the consciousness of 
unity with the universal cosmic life. The light of this new day is now 
at hand. With a wealth of material drawn from the history of religions 
and carefully selected he shows the one human life creating its similar 
forms the world over. With evident joy he reduces the dogmatic 
arrogance and secure supernaturalism of Christianity and sets it in the 
milieu of historic human religions. The dawn of self-consciousness, 
when fear entered, was the sign of sorrow for man and, while necessary, 
it nevertheless gave rise to all the evils of civilization—selfishness, lust, 
greed, tyranny, pride, ambition, and desire for property. Yet, through 
it all, religion kept some symbols of the old unity of life. The hope of 
our age is that we shall be able to pass to the third stage of solidarity, 
co-operation and love in which the individual will find his satisfactions 
in the common good and his spiritual glory in conscious unity with 
universal life. There are many suggestions for the psychologist in the 
book. The stamp of Vedantism is upon Carpenter. He still trusts too 
implicitly the ultimate goodness of cosmic life. It is probable that the 
disillusioned modern thinker will hesitate to surrender to even this 
rechristened Absolute and will prefer rather to ground his hope for the 
future upon the creative, intelligent direction of cosmic life by man. 

Its title interprets Mr. Cooke’s book. Religion has significance only 
as it expresses the meaning of life fora group. Ina survey of the history 
of religions he traces the enlarging of the human group, co-ordinate with 
the enlarging of the meaning of the world. Man is an earth-child and 
his religion has been tribal, feudal, national, international, and now 
must be universal or cosmic. This is the heart of his prophecy. We 
have outgrown the old gods, the old loyalties and traditions, the need 
of the sanction of immortality—to find our real satisfaction in a religion 
as wide as the new ideal of humanity. “These masterful ideas, of beauty 
in the individual life, of a spirit of loyalty and devotion, of brotherhood 
and fellowship throughout the world of humanity, of peace among all 
nations, of world unity and a parliament of man, of freedom and oppor- 
tunity” —are the creative forces in the new religion of human, social 
solidarity. 

While Dr. Geiger approaches the problem from the standpoint of 
philosophy, being a pragmatist, his results are similar. The sources of 
religious satisfaction are to be found in empirical, practical social values. 
Vital, life-giving activities are at the basis of religion and modern life 
has grown marvelously with new elements. The pragmatist insists 
that religious realities are empirical, the immediately experienced 
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meanings and values of social life. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
modern religion should express the new relationship to social, democratic 
values. God must be democratic. ‘The most effectively divine power 
in the world today is the social consciousness of a genuinely democratic 
community.” The task of modern religious leadership is to create a 
new form, a new creed, a new mode of expression for the devotion to 
social and shared values ever growing through co-operative human 
effort, to use science to compel the external world to come to terms 
with human ideals in the interest of the good life for all men. 

These three books are signs of a larger appreciation of the growing 
unity of ideal and of the vital significance of religion in the life of modern 


man. They point to a new Humanism. 
A. Eustace Haypbon 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Note.—For review of The Idea of Atonement in Christian Theology, 
by Hastings Rashdall (New York: Macmillan, 1919, xx-+502 pages, 
$5.50), see article, “The Functional Value of Doctrines of the Atone- 
ment,” by Shailer Mathews, page 146 of this issue. 
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